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May 6. 

Aunt Emtry finds many flowers here which 
do not grow in the dear old New England 
woods, where she and her sisters studied Botany ; 
but she thinks ‘~ would be almost willing to 
give up these now friends, charming as they 
are, if she could drt find the beloved of those 
early years,— ‘ie flower of flowers in her 
estimation, the iipiged-repens of the Botanist, 
the far-famed Trailing Arbutus, the May-flower 
of the Pilgrims, the Snow-drop of New Eng- 
land, the sweet, shy, fragrant, woodland darling. 
But alas, it grows not here, though we were 
determined that it should, and faithfully did we 
search for it, literally leaving no stone un- 
turned. The rocks and ravines seem secluded 
and wild enough for it to hide in, and many 
spots seem suited to it. 

Aunt Emily had often told us of its peculiar 
fragrance, such as belongs to no cultivated blos- 
som, a breath of forest odor, an inimitable wild 
sweetness that haunts the memory forever, and 
: is never mistaken for any thing else. We felt 
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that we must try to have it here, and early in the 
spritig father wrote to a friend of his in his former 
New England home, requesting him to send him 
some roots, and soon after a son of this gentleman 
coming to the city brought with him a box filled 
with these favorites. Most of the blossoms had 
fallen off on the long journey, but a few remained 
to give those of us who had never seen them an 
idea of their rich and rare perfume, their waxen 
beauty, and soft pink shadings. We hope it will 
thrive with us. Father selected a sheltered 
spice beneath some trees, a spot somewhat like 
these where he used to find it in his boyhood, 
and the strangers were transferred with every 
care to their new home. It was, of course, too 
late for any blossoms this season ; but we find that 
the plants are alive, and already sending out the 
fresh shoots which give the next year’s bloom. 
We hope that these pets of ours will never regret 
the transfer from the snow-banks of their native 
forests to the more genial airs which breathe 
around them here. 

Many of the graceful and fragrant blossoms 
with whose names we have become familiar, 
which grow in profusion further North, have no 
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home in this softer clime. Among these is the 
beloved Epigea, of course, and the exquisite little 
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Linnea-borealis, or Twin-flower, the only species 
of the genus, named for the immortal Linnzus, 
and a favorite of his, therefore doubly dear to 
every botanical heart. This is a most delicate 
vine, sending up frail stalks upon which nod two 
little rose-colored bells of rare beauty and a fra- 
grance next to that of the peerless May-flower. 
Another is the Tvrientalis, or Star-flower, an 
elegant little plant ; the green leaves soft, shining, 
and gracefully arranged in a whorl, crowned by 
the pure, white, pearly blossom. And the pretty 
Polygala-paucifolia, or Gay-wings, as it is fittingly 
called ; for the bright blossoms have a fashion of 
growing amidst dark, shining green leaves, and 
the deep verdure of mosses; and the winged and 
crested, rose-red, or purple petals might easily be 
mistaken for brilliant little butterflies. Also the 
Potentilla-tridentata, the only one of the many 
Potentillas with white flowers. All the others 
are yellow and grow everywhere, but this white 
one is rare; and once a celebrated Botanist who 
visited the New England village where Aunt 
Emily lived, finding this white Potentilla growing 
abundantly on the college grounds, exclaimed, 
“ Well, I have travelled all the way to Canada to 
find this flower, and here are thousands.” 


May 15. 

The birds have come from all quarters, and in 
almost as great variety as the flowers. 

Would you believe it possible, Rose, that these 
sweet singers begin their matinées at about three 
o’clock in the morning? Only think of it! 

I cannot describe to you the solemn sweetness 
of that hour of prime, when waking in the dim 
twilight of the early summer dawn, just as “ the 
casement slowly grows a glimmering pane,” you 
listen to the deep hush which is over all, and 
which you feel folded around you like a garment. 
Suddenly, from the trees beside your window, 
you hear a faint, sleepy-ish twitter, then another 
more wide-awake, then a faint gush of song, then 
a louder and longer from near and far, then 
another and another, till the universal chorus 
wakes, voice answering voice, and every bird on 
every bush joins in what it seems to you must be 
and is a morning song of praise and thanksgiving. 
This sweet, mysterious, fresh, spontaneous day- 
dawn song, amidst the trees and shrubs which 
you have chosen to adorn your dwelling-place, 
and from all the dewy leaves in the solemn 
recesses of the dim old woods,— one must hear 
this “ melody of morn” to appreciate or to be- 
lieve in it. 

And then to rise when the sky is just flushing 
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with rose and purple tints, to open the eastern 
windows and take in the scented morning air, and 
before the sun appears, to look over these slum- 
bering valleys to the watching hills beyond. 

The thick white mist fills the mountain mead- 
ows, shrouding all the lowlands, while here and 
there rise out of it the tall tree-tops like islands 
in a quiet lake, and the distant hills peeping 
over all. ‘Then, as the dawn grows and the sun 
is coming, to see this misty lake disturbed and 
surging, and hosts of shadowy troops hurrying up 
like a routed army before a conquering hero, 
escaping from point to point in disordered ranks, 
often striving to pitch a white tent in the clefts 
of the hills, but discovered and scattered; while 
the sun comes forth from gold and crimson curtains, 
and the valleys are flooded with light, and every 
dew-drop becomes a sparkling gem. This morn- 
ing glory must indeed be seen to be appreciated 
or believed in. 

May 29. 

I wish you were here to see with us the variety 
and beauty of the sky and clouds. It is an 
endless delight to watch these changes, from the 
soft serenity of cloudless blue to the rolling up 
of the grim thunder pile, and we are beginning 
to find cloud-scenery a most interesting study. 
Can it be right for persons to live in this world 
and know nothing of the sky? And yet how 
many are there of even the cultivated and in- 
telligent who hardly know there is a sky. But 
here one can hardly help knowing it, there is so 
much sky. There was a little girl who was 
here from the city sitting on the piazza, looking 
upward at the broad expanse which was without 
a cloud, but tinged with the golden glow of 
sunset, and with an unconscious reverence of 
tone and manner, she said, “ Mary, there is a 
great deal of sky here.” This little girl, by the 
way, ought not to be condemned to a city life. 
Her mother says she is fretful and troublesome 
at home, always asking “ What shall 1 do ?”—that 
question which no child with the exhaustless 
resources of young existence ought ever to ask, 
and which few or none do ask who have hills 
and valleys, flowers and streams for playthings. 
Her great desire is to be out-of-doors, and of 
course she cannot be permitted to roam New 
York city at her own sweet will, and the set 
walks with a nursery-maid are distasteful to her ; 
but Aunt Emily says that this little Lily would 


ge no trouble to any one if she could be allowed 


to amuse herself with those simple country pleas- 
ures which satisfy the heart of childheod. It is 
the.city child, with a room full of costly toys and 
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a maid to submit to childish caprice and impe- 
riousness, who is dissatisfied and querulous; and 
who insists upon intruding its childish exactions 
upon those who would gladly escape them. But 
all the weeks Lily was with us she was satisfied 
and happy, without its being necessary to make 
one effort to enteriain her. She entertained her- 
self perfectly all day long, strolling through the 
fields and climbing the hills, gathering every 
flower she could find, bringing home her apron 
full of buttercups, which were great favorites, 
stringing them into wreaths for the hair, — the 
golden circlet gleaming with singular grace in her 
wild, dark locks. She said she never liked the 
shape of the bouquets which her mother bought 
in the city; and she would arrange flowers for 
an admired little vase with a free and fair har- 
moniousness that one would not expect from such 
a child. 

Clover-leaves she admired, and one of her 
amusements was to go through the fields, selecting 
all the varieties of clover-leaves ; and it was really 
surprising how many different patterns she found 
on them, as she called the various stripes and 
shadings, and a four-leaved clover seemed really 
to whisper some childish charm to her young ear. 
She had an eye of admiration for every bird and 
butterfly, and would listen to the different bird- 
notes with discriminating delight. I have seen 
her stand for a long time looking over a low wall 
into thick, dark woods where she did not dare to 
venture, no doubt with busy little thoughts of those 
dark recesses, and mysterious questionings as to 
what was to be found there. A drove of beauti- 
ful Alderney cows, belonging to the gentleman 
who lived next to us, were special favorites. 
They waded “knee-deep in mountain grass” in 
the rich meadows beyond ; and she delighted to 
stand beside the fence and watch the gentle 
creatures, fearlessly putting her little hand through 
the bars to pat the bright faces of any who, with 
an intuitive sense of her love and faithfulness, 
would come to where she stood, and gaze with 
their calm eyes into hers. All animate and in- 
animate Nature was charming to her; the visits 
of the peacock were delightful, and a bird’s-nest 
a perfect mystery of delight; and with a zeal 
equal to Helen’s, every stray kitten, however 
hideous, was enticed into the back settlements and 
bribed with bread and milk to forego its wildness, 
and remain to be petted and admired; and she 
and Helen so devoted themselves to cultivating 
the moral sense of White-toes, that his onsets on 
his natural enemy were relinquished, at least 
while they were mounting guard over him, and 
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he would stand quietly by with an expression of 
lofty contempt and see one of those scarecrows 
regaled with a nice breakfast, and called “a sweet 
little kitty.” 

Nor was this little girl averse from any of the 
quiet feminine pursuits ; for, after her long strolls, 
she would with perfect interest sit down on the 
steps to read, or sew, or paint, or string beads, 
or play with paper dolls. What a shame it is 
(if it is not wicked) that a child with such ability 
to prepare from the most simple and innocent 
materials her own exhaustless and healthful feast 
of happiness, should be condemned to brick walls 
and paved streets, and to a fretful and unsatisfied 
childhood. 

And this little girl is but one of thousands 
and thousands. How many we both know who 
are in reality torments at home, because simple 
pleasures are denied them. Aunt Emily says 
she would write a book about the “ Sorrows of 
Childhood,” if the subject did not make her feel 
so melancholy. 


May 31. 

April was just such a month as April should 
be, — soft, misty, showery, shiny. And the “ del- 
ieate-footed May” has followed with her own 
distinctive charms, — more sunshine, deeper verd- 
ure, new flowers, new birds, one or two thunder- 
storms, and one most gorgeous rainbow. Only 
one chilly rain, and that passed away leaving a 
summer softness on the air. Every day, I be- 
lieve, we have been out, and seldom returned 
without bringing some new flower to admire and 
examine. We know this cannot last always, but 
we hope there is still many a woodland gem 
preparing to delight us, but we fear no coming 
flowers can be as beautiful to us as these early 
spring ones have been, Aunt Emily says that 
the first spring-flowers of New England were 
unequaled in delicate graces by their more showy 
summer sisters. 

The yellow violets take the lead here in some 
localities, throwing a positive glow over the 
chosen spots. Upon a bank a little below the 
Green Lake, where old trees are growing with 
their gnarled roots in and out of the rich, dark 
mold, these bright blossoms are peeping out from 
all the rural crevices, making the old trees look 
gay ; and all along the banks of the streams, above 
them and below them, and dipping their soft 
Jeaves into the hurrying waters, stand groups and 
groups of them, of all tender hues and graceful 
shapes. We saw the other day a most charming 
combination of forms and colors as we stood look- 


ing down a rocky slope, across a meadow and 
a stream to woods beyond. 

All down upon the outer edges of the rock 
flaunted the gay wild Columbines, apparently 
peeping with interest into the deeper fissures of 
the cliff, along which grew myriads of the delicate 
Dicentra, or Squirrel-corn, fringing with its fair 
blossoms and exquisitely cut leaves every crack 
and crevice, gathered into every seam, and ruffling 
softly over the brink; while purple Hepaticas 
and white Anemones glanced into sight, and the 
prettily growing Blood-root, — so ethereal in its 
early stages, the fair white bud peeping above 
the little green cloak so carefully wrapped around 
the stem,—looking like fairies keeping watch 
“ under the greenwood tree.” In the damp meadow 
below grew quantities of bright yellow cowslips 
and blue violets, while in the thick wood beyond 
the gay Cornus-florida, or flowering Dogwood, 
was abroad with its snowy battalions flashing 
through the dark foliage, and charming the eye 
with its level sheets of bloom. On the tops of 
many of these hills we find it very moist, and 
here the Spring-beauty, the White violets, and the 
elegant Adder’s-tongue, choose to display their 
cLarms; and underlying these tinted clusterings 
of white and pink and bluff, are mosses of varied 
shadings and wondrous fineness. I saw a host 
of Adder’s-tongue growing in a thick bed of 
trailing Evergreen, mingled with which were the 
pretty Mitchella vines, or Partridge-berry, with 
its shining green leaves striped with white, and the 
bright scarlet berries. Lower down growing in 
abundance we find the Convallarias, or Solomon’s 
Seal, of several varieties, and the Uvularias, the 
fair Bellworts, or Straw-lilies, as they are called, 
of the softest straw-color, and such a graceful 
hang of the “drooping flower-crowned head.” 
These two species of Straw-lilies growing close 
beside one another, looking so precisely alike to 
the careless glance, and yet always to be dis- 
tinguished the one from the otlier, — the perfoliata 
having the leaves perforated by the stem, and the 
sessilifolia with the leaves growing free from the 
stem. Just so true are they always, and so are 
many others of the flowering tribes. It is won- 
derful to mark their faithfulness. For instance, 
such myriads of violets as there are, and violets 
are violets one would think, and what can be the 
difference ? You shall see if you will look. 
This one ( Viola-palustris) is pale lilac, with dark 
purple streaks; and of this ( Viola-villosa) the 
petals are reddish blue, and the leaves round ; 
of another (Viola-palmata) the leaves are hand- 
shaped; another (Viola-sagittata) has purplish 
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petals and arrow-shaped leaves; another ( Viola- 
rostrata) is pale violet with a long spur; of 
another (Viola-pedata) two of the petals are 
violet-colored and velvety, the others blue, and 
the leaves divided like the claws of a bird’s foot. 
And so with all the flowers where there are many 
members of the same family. There is some 
slight difference which gives them individuality. 
The botanical eye seizes upon these slight dis- 
tinctions which escape the careless glance, and 
the botanical heart undoubtingly trusts to them, 
and “ Nature never does betray the heart that 
loves her.” To be sure, when one thinks of the 
varieties of Potentilla, perhaps, or of Polygala or 
Clover, and of that terrible “ Composite Family,” 
those ranks upon ranks of Asters and Golden-rod, 
— all alike, as one may say, — it seems impossible 
to tell which is which ; yet the patient searcher is 
at length rewarded by discovering the minute bract, 
the angled stem, the clasping leaf, the covered 
nectary or the twisted stamen, — some slight but 
unerring peculiarity which distinguishes this from 
all others, — and he can forever after call by name 
his friend “ Tetragonothéca-helianthoides,” or what- 
ever it may be, — an achievement cften not to be 
despised. 

And here, I suppose, may be the reason why 
strict botanists regard double flowers, and culti- 
vated flowers generally, with disapprobation of e 
certain kind. This cultivation interferes with 
the primitive type and makes dreadful confusion 
with leaves, stamens, pistils, and petals. And 
this is why cultivated flowers are so difficult to 
examine. 

We have found about thirty flowers during this 
month, a list of which I shall send you. We 
found the Barberry in blossom the other day. A 
handsome shrub, the drooping sprays of pale 


yeilow flowers hang gracefully from perfect rosettes 
of green leaves, and the stamens lying spread out 
within the corolla have a remarkable sensitive- 
ness, springing violently to the centre of the 
flower if touched ever so lightly with a pin or a 
straw, —a pretty little experiment, and so suc- 
cessful that one is tempted to try it often. 

And thus we part with the beautiful May, so 
rich in freshness and bloom. How we wish the 
summer did not fly so fast ! 


LIST OF FLOWERS FOUND IN MAY. 











g | Common 
A ORDER. Genus. — Species. Mam. 
1. , L. Ranunculacer, Coptis — trifolia, | Goldthread. 
“ «” Ranunculus —recurvatus, | Crowfoot. 
« 15. Violacem, | Viola — pubescens, | Yellow violet. 
“ “ | Viola — pedata, Bird-foot 
| violet. 
«“ 27. Oxalidacer, Oxalis — stricta, Yellow-wood 
Sorrel. 
« “ Oxalis — violacexw, Violet-wood 
Sorrel 
« (82. Anachardiacem, | Rhus = tica, (8 h 
« \56. Rubiacee, Oldenlandria — czerulia, Bluets. 
« (62. Ericacese, Rhodora — Canadensis, | Rhodora. 
2. |119. Orchidacem, Arethusa — bulbosa, Arethusa. 
« |125. Smilacer, Trillium —- cernuum, Nodding Tril 
lium ; Wake 
Robin. 
“ “ Trillium — erectum, ‘Purple Tril- 
lium ; Wake 
Robin. 
« |126. Siliaces, Erythronium — Americana, | Adder’s- 
ton, 
« |127. Melanthaces, | Uvularia — perfoliata, | Bellwort, or 
“ Uvularia — sessilifolia Straw-lilies. 


1. | 108. Myricacez, Comptonia — asplenifolia, | Sweet Fern. 


« |10. Papaveraces, | Chelidonium — majus, 
ee 














8. Nympheacew, | Nuphar — advena, Yellow Pond 
“ Lily. 

1. BR u , |B lus — acris, Buttercups. 
“ “ Ranuticulus — repens, Creeping 
“ Buttercups. 

| 74. Scrophulariacese,| Veronica © — officinalis, Speedwell. 

« | 77. Labiate, Giechoma — nepeta, Ground Ivy. 
« (39. Rosacese, Fragaria — Virginiana, | Strawberry. 
« | 5. Berberidaces, | Berberis — vulgaris, Barberry. 





Mary Lormer. 





A MUSICAL PAIR OF SUSPENDERS. 


WHEN the grandfather, in Saintine’s “ La Mére 
Gigogne,” had been telling the children about birds, 
and they were all at dinner, and talking about 
what they had heard, his mouth began to twitch, 
and little Helen, guessing his thoughts, began to 
beg for a story ; and so he told them, without more 
ado, the story of “A Pair of Suspenders that 
imitated the singing of Birds.” 


A young gardener, sixteen or seventeen years 


old, had just left his native village for the first 
time in his life, in search of a place. He was 
very innocent and very ignorant, having never 
looked into a book, for no one had taught him 
to read, and he hardly knew any thing but how 
to raise cabbages and rub birds’-nests ; besides, 
he was so eimple that he believed all sorts of 
nonsense, and all the stories which had been told 
him in his native village. 

As he was going through a little wood, he saw 
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a crowd of birds of all kinds coming to meet him: 
some followed him, hopping along and flapping 
their wings ; others, perching upon the branches 
near the path, looked at him curiously. The real 
cause of this familiarity was that our innocent 
youth had on a pair of suspenders, each buckle 
of which had below it a little copper roller in- 
tended to give play to the suspenders; and at 
every movement which he made in walking, the 
noise of the roller was heard, and sounded exactly 
like the note of a bird; this was what had made 
so many birds follow him. Though he was a 
robber of birds’-nests, he could not tell a black- 
bird from a warbler. 
He tried to catch some 
of them, to look at 
them more closely, but 
they did not let them- 
selves be caught so 
easily; and he was 
following them in his 
turn, when a_ hand- 
some girl, with eyes 
like a piece of blue 
china. and long hair 
shining like gold, who 
carried a large cage 
in her hand, suddenly 
appeared at a turn of 
the path. 

Although her voice 
was heard in all kinds 
of sounds, now low 
and now high, she was 
not singing ; she was 
whistling, cooing, and 
humming, and all the {UR 
birds began to leave (ix 
the boy and fly to her ; 
as they presented | 
themselves, she caught 
them without their 
making any resist- 
ance, seeming to gath- . 
er them as she might have done the wild flowers 
of the wood; sometimes they even went into the 
cage of their own accord. 

The youth had no doubt that he saw a fairy 
before him,—the fairy of the birds. Astonished 
at her beauty, her china-blue eyes, her red cheeks, 
and her brilliant light hair, he threw up his arms 
several times to show his admiration, and at every 
movement the little rollers hit the buckle and 
sang their usual song. The fairy came right up 
to him. 


. 





“You have stolen a bird from me; I hear 
it chirping under your waistcoat.” 

Then, without giving time for any explanation, 
she dealt him a box on the ear, well-aimed, vigor- 
ous and deafening, proving at once that she was 
as strong as she was handsome. He saw stars, 
through which the fairy’s hair seemed to be 
throwing up flames. At the same time she tugged 
so violently at his waistcoat that all the buttons 
were pulled off. 

For all this, my friends, you must know that the 
fairy was not at all an ill-natured girl. When she 
saw that the sound came from suspenders instead 
of from birds, she was 
sorry she had been so 
hasty, and, taking out 
a needle and thread 
from a leather bag 
™ which hung from her 
§ belt, she undertook 
the task of mending 
the waistcoat. Very 
soon a conversation 
began between them, 
Of what but birds 
could the fairy of the 
birds talk with a rob- 
1 ber of birds’-nests, I 
i should like to know ? 
Our youth, as I 
i have already hinted, 
4 was far from under- 
standing his business. 
i He questioned her 
about the birds which 
} make their nests in 
i hedges, in trees, on 
old walls, on the 
} ground, and in bush- 
es. The fairy had an- 
swers ready on every 
point. 

“ Among bushes,” 
said she, continuing to 
sew on the buttons, the blackberry is the sparrows’ 
favorite ; it may be called an inn for them, a good 
inn, given them by the good God, and open to all 
who need a lodging. If they are pursued by 
some wicked bird of prey, they take refuge under 
its long branches, so closely twined together and 
so well armed with prickles; there, they can 
build their nests at their ease ; at meal-times the 
blackberry gives them its wild berries; with its 
hooked thorns it catches for them bits of wool 
from the sheep which pass; then a hair here, and 
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a feather there,— something to make a bed for the 
little birds. Was I not right? The blackberry 
bush is the sparrows’ inn; they find in it a good 
house, a good bed, and a good table. 

“But, young man,” said the fairy, interrupting 
herself in both her talk and her sewing, “if you 
like to hear me run on in this way, you must be 
very fond of birds.” 

“T like to find their nests,” replied the innocent 
villager. 

“A robber of birds’-nests! horrors!” cried 
she, starting up in a rage. “ What! you little 
wretch, are you not afraid of offending the good 
God when you disturb His creatures? If you rob 
a warbler’s or a nightingale’s nest, you take away 
from the spring its music, and endanger the 
farmer’s harvest. And I, innocent fool that I was, 
have been amusing myself in telling this boy the 
places where he can most easily do his wicked 
deeds,— the sly rogue, the hypocrite, the ras- 
cal!” 

While speaking thus she advanced toward 
him, with her hand raised ; a second box on the 
ear was coming, not less sound and well aimed 
than the first ; but what the poor robber of birds’- 
nests dreaded most was not the blow; he did not 
much mind that, but the-hatred and scora of such 
a powerful fairy, who had such beautiful china- 
blue eyes, and such splendid red hair, gleaming 
like gold. 

He fell on his knees before her, swearing by 
his patron saint, and by all the other saints in 
Paradise, never to do such a, thing again ; and he 
looked so piteous, with his eyes blinking so drolly, 
that the fairy did not doubt his repentance, but 
bad much ado to keep from laughing out in his 
face. Resuming her needle and thread, she told 
the young man to rise, and even carried her 
kindness so far as to invite him with a smile to 
come and sit down by her on the grass. In the 
movement which he made in sitting down, the 
roller began to play again. 

“There!” said the fairy; “just now, your 
suspenders are exactly imitating the note of the 
redbreast ; they say teeree! teereetee!” 

The youth, with clasped hands, begged her to 
teach him the language of birds. She consented 
to do so. 

“Most birds,” said she, “have one cry which 
they use in calling, and another for answering. 
Thus, the call of the yellow-hammer is pee! and 
his answer, zeezee! The field-lark calls pippee, 
and replies preeoo, preeoo, pee preeoo! The 
woodlark says badoolay! badoolay! and replies 
lu-lu-lu-lu! ‘The tomtit says titigu! titigu! titigu! 
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and replies steetee! steetee! The redbreast says 
weep! weep! and replies teeree, teereetee, tee- 
reeteetee! The wren, zool! zool! and answers 
zalp! The black-capped warbler says tac! The 
white-throated warbler, bshee! bshee ! they. both 
reply clap! Many birds have only one cry for 
cailing and answering: the wagtail says teetroo! 
teetroo! the white-tail, farfar! farfar! the spar- 
row, twhee! twhee! like the bullfinch, The 
cuckoo repeats his own name, cuckoo! cuckoo ! 
The quail, a bird of good counsel, says, Pay thy 
debts! Pay thy debts! The owl, when evening 
comes, saddens the woods with his dismal cry, 
in regular time, like the ticking of a clock: 
hoot-toot! hoot-toot! The nightingale says teeo- 
teeo-teeo-teeo. The thrush, zeep-zeep. 

“ Now,” said the fairy, “open the cage and 
you will see!” 

When the young man had opened the cage, 
she began to repeat in every tone her calls of 
titigu ! titign! zool! zool! zeezee! 
tweet! pippee! teetroo! twhee! twhee! farfar! 
farfar! and all the birds, — larks, tomtits, red- 
breasts, wagtails, nightingales, bullfinches, and 
goldfinches,— at the sound of her voice, flew to 
her, perched on her knees, her shoulders, and 
even her head, flapping their wings and uttering 
joyous cries; it seemed as if a living, singing, 
fluttering cloud had just settled upon her. 

The wearer of the suspenders was struck with 
admiration. The fairy rose; all the waistcoat 
buttons were restored to their places. She made 
a sign of farewell to the young man. But, be- 
fore disappearing from his eyes, either by tak- 
ing flight or in a cload,—of dust,— she said to 
him, — 

“ By the way, have you no other trade than that 
of a robber of birds’-nests ?” 

“TI am a gardener,” replied he, “out of work. 
I have been looking for a place for the last fort- 
night, and I have had great trouble in finding 
one. O madam, you, who are a fairy” — 

“Follow me!” cried she. He followed her. 
Ten minutes after William was presented to me 
by the fairy, who had taken him under her 
protection, and I engaged him as under-gardener. 

“ What! William! was it William?” exclaimed 
Emily, Helen, and Fernando all at once. * But 
the fairy — the fairy of the birds ?” 

“You know the fairy too,” replied grandma, 
“and, more than that, you love her, and have 
loved her for a long time. Why, here she is!” 

At this moment Scholastica, the cook, came 
into the dining-room. 

“Tt was Scholastica! I was going to say so!” 
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eried Fernando, “I was going to say so, because 
her hair” -- He finished the sentence in a whisper 
to his zouave-doll. 

« Yes,” resumed I, “ the robber of birds’-nests, 
the man with suspenders, was William ; the fairy 
was your good Scholastica, who then took care 
of the aviary, as well as of the poultry-yard, in 
which was my cock and his hens. She under- 
stood the business very well, I assure you, and 
no one ever went beyond her in rearing and 
taming tomtits and goldfinches. That day she 
had accidentally left the door of the aviary open ; 
her little boarders had flown away and she was 
looking for them, when, in a little wood back of 
the house, she met William, who afterward be- 
came on the same day my head-gardener aud 


Scholastica’s husband. Now, after twenty years 
of married life, the innocent villager end the 
fairy still bless the hour when they met in the 
little wood ; they love each other, they are happy, 
and to what do they owe their happiness? ‘To 
the fact that ‘there was once a pair of suspenders 
which imitated the singing of birds in the most 
charming manner.’ ” 

That day, all our time had been given up to 
birds. In the evening, not quite so much was 
said of palmipedes and gallinaceans; but the 
children used no language to each other but 
weet-tweet! far-far! titigu! preeoo! preeoo! and 
Scholastica was obliged to revive her recollections, 
in order to complete my story, and, for a little 
while, to be again the fairy of the birds. 





WHAT PRODUCES MECHANICAL POWER? 


One of the most curious things in respect to 
mechanies is that all the power, of every kind, 
by which the operations are performed, comes 
from the sun. 

At first view there seem to be a great many 
different sources of power. A water-mill is driven 
by the force of water running down a fall. A 
windmill is driven by the force of wind, that is 
of air moving rapidly over the earth. A horse- 
mill is driven by what is called the muscular force 
—that is the bodily strength—of an animal. 
And a steam-mill is worked by means of the ex- 
pansive foree of steam. These various agencies 
seem at first view to be entirely distinet from 
each other, and to furnish so many entirely differ- 
ent and completely independent sources of power. 
And yet it has been recently ascertained by the 
philosophers thatthe real source of the power, in 
all these cases, is the sun. 

First let us take the case of the water-mill. 
The water-mill is driven by a wheel with floats or 
buckets all around the cireumference of it. In one 
form the buckets are made to hold water. The 
water runs into them upon the top, and on one 
side of the wheel, and by its weight causes that 
side ‘of the wheel to descend. As the buckets 
reach the bottom, and turn there, the water runs 
out, and the buckets go up on the other side 
bottom upward and empty, and then ere filled, 
when they turn over on the top and eome right 
side up again, Thus the buckets on one side of 
the wheel are always right side up and full, and 
on the other side bottom side up and empty. And 


so one side of the wheel is kept always loaded 
with the weight of the water, while the other side 
is light, and this keeps the wheel continually re- 
volving. 

Now the water which flows in at the top of 
the wheel to load the buckets and make it re- 
volve, comes from a stream running down from 
the mountains,—or at least from some higher 
land than that which the mill stands upon. The 
water in this stream glides along in a downward 
direction by its own weight, till it comes to the 
mill-wheel, and then still falling by its weight, 
when in the buckets, it makes the wheel go round. 
But how came the water up upon the mountains 
or the high land so that it could have the op- 
portunity to fall. The sun Ufted it by evapo- 
ration from the sea, whence it floated over the land, 
and at last, when condensed, fell upon the moun- 
tains and then at once began to glide in streams 
back toward the sea again. 

Thus the real origin of the foree by which the 
wheel is made to turn, is not the water which 
falls in the buckets and so weighs down one side 
of the wheel, but the sun which lifted it up so 
that it could fall. 

Suppose that a wheel of that kind with buckets 
was made of such a size that a boy could reach 
to the top of it, and that instead of water it was 
made to revolve by means of stones put into the 
buckets, one by one, by the boy. We must sup- 
pose that the boy puts one in each bucket, as fast 
as the buekets come up and turn over at the top 
of the wheel; and then, as fast as the stones fall 
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out at the bottom, he lifts them up and puts them 
im at the top again. 

Now in such a case as this, although we might 
very properly say that the wheel is made to re- 
volve by the weight of the stones, still the real 
origin of the force which turns it is the muscular 
force or bodily strength of the boy, who lifts the 
stones through the air and thus enables them to 
fall. And so in the case of the wheel turned by 
water, the real origin of the force is the heat of 
the sun, which lifts the water to a height from 
which, in falling, it carries the wheel. 

In the same manner the motion of the wind- 
mill, though caused by the impulse of the wind 
upon the sails, may be traced back to the sun. 
For the wind is caused altogether by the sun’s 
lifting the air, by its heat, in one part of the 
earth, so that when it falls again it forces, by its 
pressure, the neighboring air to move into some 
place where the sun has previously lifted out other 
air— or in ways substantially like that. Thus 
the heat of the sun is the force which produces 
all the motions of the air, and so is the origin of 
the force which moves all windmills, as well as 
all water-mills. 

If the sun were to cease to exist, then no more 
water would be lifted by evaporation from the 
sea, and as soon as all that which has already 
fallen upon the mountains or high Jand had flowed 
back to the sea, all the brooks and streams would 
run dry, and all water-wheels would stop turning. 
In the.same manner the winds would all cease to 
blow, the air would become everywhere calm, 
and all the windmills would stop turning. 

And now, in the third place, we come to the 
ease of machinery driven by steam ; and¢ we shall 
see that here also the real origin of the force by 
which the effect is produced is the action of the 
sun. 

And first we must observe that there is no 
force or power in the steam itself. Steam is only 
water put into a certain condition by heat, — and 
the force which the steam exerts comes altogether 
from the heat; and this heat all comes from the 
wood or coal which is burned under the boiler. 
The heat which comes from the burning of the 
wood or coal forces the particles of the water 
apart, as it were, and by this means forces the 
pistoa to move up and down, and this piston car- 
ries the machinery. There is no force iin the pis- 
ton other than that which is put into it by the 
expansive force of the steam, and no force in the 
steam other than that communicated to it by the 
expansive force exerted by the heat of the burn- 
ing fuel. We often speak, it is true, of the power 


of steam, just as we do or might of the power of 
a crowbar to lift a heavy stone. But the power 
of the crowbar all comes, not from itself, bnt 
from the muscular force of the man that uses it. 
And in the same manner the power exerted by 
the steam comes not from itself, but from the heat 
of the burning wood or coal. The power is 
stored up, as it were, in the wood or coal, until 
heat applied to a portion of it sets it free, and 
then it acts upon the water in the boiler and ex- 
pands it into steam, and so forces the piston to and 
fro and drives the machinery. 

But now where did the power originally come 
from which lies stored up in this manner in the 
wood and the coal? It came from the sun, when 
the wood, or the plants which the coal is formed 
from, were growing. I will explain how this is, 

A clock is usually made to go by weights. In 
large clocks there are usually two of these weights. 
They are generally made of iron or of lead, so 
as to be very heavy. By opening the door of the 
clock you can often see these weights. When 
we wind up the clock the weights are drawn up, 
and afterward by their heaviness they descend, 
and so make the wheels go round by means of a 
cord which is wound round a broad wheel or cyl- 
inder. There is a contrivance to prevent the 
weights from going down too fast, and so they go 
slowly; but they pull by their heaviness all the 
time, and pull the cylinder and the other wheels 
round and round, until they get to the bottom. 
Then the wheels and all the machinery stop, and 
they will not move any more until the weights 
are wound up again. 

In the case of a watch, on the other hand, the 
wheels are made to move by means of a spring 
instead of by weights, so that in winding the 
watch, instead of raising weights which are after- 
ward to make the works go by descending, we coil 
up a spring, which afterward makes the works go 
by uncoiling itself. In both cases the real force 
which drives the machinery comes originally, as 
we have already said, not from the weights, or 
from the spring, but from the strength of the 
person who raises the weights or coils up the 
spring. 

Although in general there are two weights used 
to carry the works of a clock, there is usually but 
one spring employed to propel the machinery of 
a watch,—and this is hidden away among the 
works, out of sight, where it cannot be seen un- 
less the watch is taken to pieces. There might 
be, however, two springs, or four, or any other 
number. The principle would be the same, no 
matter what the number might be. 
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Besides the great spring in the watch, which, 
when coiled up in the winding, contains the force 
by which the machinery is moved, there is another 
very small spring, called the hair-spring, which is 
usually in sight when the watch is open. This 
hair-spring looks very much like a hair wound 
round in a coil, and it is to be seen when the 
watch is going, coiling and uncoiling itself con- 
tinually. What this hair-spring is for I cannot 
explain here; I only mention it to prevent your 
supposing that it is the propelling spring described 
above, which is much larger and is called the 
mainspring, and is almost always out of sight. 

Now the mainspring is so entirely distinct in 
its nature and function from the other works of the 
watch, which by moving regularly mark the time, 
that it might be put in a separate case. That is, 
the spring might be put in one case and the 
works of the watch in another, provided they 
were made so that the two cases, when desired, 
might be put together in such a manner that 
something from the spring should pass into the 
case containing the works, and take hold of them 
and make them move when the spring was set at 
liberty. In this way the spring in its own case 
might be wound up by itself, in another room 
perhaps, and secured by a catch, and kept so if 
necessary many days. Then when the watch was 
to be set a-going the case with the spring would 
be brought up to it and connected with the works, 
and then by releasing the catch the elastic force 
of the spring would be set free to operate, and 
the works would begin to move, and they would 
continue to move until the spring was wholly un- 
coiled and all its force was spent. 

It would be the same if instead of one great 
spring there were a great number of little springs, 
that could contain together the same force, pro- 
vided that the watchmaker could contrive any 
way by which he could connect so many little 
springs with the machinery of the watch in the 
other case, so as to enable them to take hold of it 
and expend their force m propelling it. 

It is almost precisely this which takes place in 
the case of a steam-engine worked by the heat 
of burning coal. The engine is the machinery, 
which has ‘no force in itself, and can only move 
when something moves it. The coal corresponds 
to the case with the springs in it, described above, 
for it contains, so to speak, millions of little springs 
wound up in it, and secured as it were by a catch, 
but ready to spring into action the moment they 
are set free. The spark of fire which is applied 
to the kindling under the coal in the furnace, is 
what releases the catch and sets ell the little res- 
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ervoirs of force free; and the water, turned into 
steam, is the vehicle by which all the force thus 
liberated is carried into the machinery of the 
engine and made to move it. 

And how was it that all these millions of 
springs, that by their force in expanding when 
they are set free carry the machinery of the en- 
gine, were wound up? The winding up was done 
by the sun, when the plants out of which the 
coal is formed were growing. And thus it is that 
the force by which every steam-engine that is 
driven by burning fuel is impelled, comes origi- 
nally from the sun. ' 

You must not suppose, however, that the springs 
which I speak of in the wood or coal are little 
coils shaped like the mainspring of a watch. 
There are a thousand ways by which the effect 
of a spring may be produced besides a coil of flat 
wire. © Two ends of a bent spring may be brought 
together and held so, while they have a strong 
tendency to fly apart; or they may be pulled 
apart and held so, while they have a tendency to 
come together. Or simply two particles of mat- 
ter that repel each other may be forced together ; 
or two that attract each other may be forced 
apart. Any way of forcing portions of matter 
into positions contrary to their natural condition 
when left free, so that they are brought into a 
state of tension from which they have a tendency 
to restore themselves when allowed to do so, will 
operate like a spring, and may be made effectual 
in moving machinery or doing any other work, — 
if' the force which they hold in reserve can be 
properly applied to it. 

Now the sun, when plants are growing, has the 
power, by the action of its light and heat upon the 
leaves, and by some other mysterious properties 
which it possesses, to produce a change in the 
constituent elements which go to form the plant, 
which brings them precisely into such a state of 
tension as this, and then as it were locks them up 
in that condition. The millions and millions of 
little combinations thus formed, like so many little 
springs coiled up, are moved along minute chan- 
nels down into the branches and trunk of the 
tree, with all the force laid up in them in reserve. 
It is the same with the entangled mass of vegeta- 
tion which grows and accumulates in swamps, and 
finally, in the process of ages, gets covered with 
mud which gradually gets hardened into stone, 
and compresses and consolidates the vegetation 
below it and transforms it into coal, All this 


time the state of tension, which the force con- 
tained in the heat of the sun produced in it, re- 
mains. The heat does not remain, for the coal 
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is as cold as any stone; but the state of ten- 
sion among its elementary particles remains, and 
that force, when set free, will produce the same 
amount of heat and light as that which was ex- 
pended in producing it. It is in fact almost as if 
we might say that the very heat and light which 
were drunken in by the leaves while the plant was 
growing remain in a disguised and hidden form, 
ready to break out again, and exert their innate 
power whenever the means of release arrive. 
And the means of the release is the spark that is 
applied to the kindling under the boiler. This 
spark sets loose the light and heat —or rather 
the imprisoned force which represents it — in the 
kindling, and this in its turn liberates that of 
the coal which is in contact with it, and this that 
of the next portion of the coal, and so on until 
all the locked-up force is liberated, and is com- 
municated to the water, changing it to steam, and 
through the steam impelling the piston and all the 
machinery. 

Thus the force originally came from the sun, 
and is treasured up in a state of tension in the 
wood and the coal, — like a bow bent and held bent 
a long time before the arrow is discharged, — and 
the steam is only the connecting medium by 
-which the force, when set free, is made to work 
the engine. 

It remains now to speak of the muscular force 
of men and animals as a motive force of ma- 
chinery, and to show that the origin of that force 
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is also the sun. I shall say but little on this head, 
though if time and space allowed I should like to 
say a great deal, as there is a great deal that is 
very curious about it. All that is essential to my 
present purpose, however, is contained in this sin- 
gle statement, namely, that the force which men 
and animals use is really only the development, 
by very curious and mysterious ways, of the solar 
force introduced into the system by the food 
which they take. All the food which men and 
animals consume is of vegetable origin, — and so 
comes from the sun. It is true that sometimes 
animal food is used, as for instance when a man 
eats beef; but the beef is formed in the ox by the 
grass which the ox eats, and so is vegetable in its 
origin. This food then all contains a certain 
quantity of reserved force derived originally from 
the light and heat of the sun, and it has been 
proved to the entire satisfaction of all those who 
have carefully examined the subject, that all the 
muscular force which men and animals derive 
from the food which they take, is only this same 
solar force set at liberty within their systems, and 
acting through their muscles on surrounding ob- 
jects. 

Thus in the case of all the ordinary modes of 
moving machinery or doing work, whether by the 
power communicated through wind, or water, or 
steam, or animal strength, the real origin of the 
power is the action of the sun. 





THE BALLAD OF CHEVY-CHACE. 
PART IL. 


Our English archers bent their bows, 
Their hearts were good and true; 

At the first flight of arrows sent, 
Full three-score Scots they slew. 


To drive the deer with hound and horn, 
Earl Douglas had the bent ; 

A captain mov’d with mickle pride 
The spears to shivers sent. 


They clos’d full fast on every side, 
No slackness there was found ; 

And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gasping on the ground. 


O Christ! it was a grief to see, 
And likewise for to hear, 


The cries of men lying in their gore, 
And scatter’d here and there. 


At last these two stout earls did meet, 
Like captains of great might ; 

Like lions mov’d they laid on load, 
And made a cruel fight. 


They fought until they both did sweat, 
With swords of temper’d steel ; 

Until the blood, like drops of rain, 
They trickling down did feel. 


“Yield thee, Lord Piercy,” Douglas said, 
“In faith I will thee bring 

Where thou shalt high advanced be 
By James, our Scottish King. 
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“ Thy ransom I will freely give, 
And thus report of thee, 

Thou art the most courageous knight 
That ever I did see.” 


“ No, Douglas,” quoth Earl Piercy then, 
“Thy proffer I do scorn ; 

I will not yield to any Scot 
That ever yet was born.” 


With that, there came an arrow keen 
Out of an English bow, 

Which struck Earl Douglas to the heart, 
A deep and deadly blow ; 


Who never spoke more words than these: 


“ Fight on, my merry men all ; 
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Sir Hugh Montgomery was he called, 
Who, with a spear most bright, 

Well mounted on a gallant steed, 
Ran fiercely through the fight ; 


And pass’d the English archers all, 
Without all dread or fear, 

And through Earl Piercy’s body then 
He thrust his hateful spear. 
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For why, my life is at an end, 
Lord Piercy sees my fall.” 


Then leaving life, Earl Piercy took 
The dead man by the hand, 

And said: “ Earl Douglas, for thy life 
Would I had lost my land ! 


“O Christ! my very heart doth bleed 
With sorrow for thy sake ; 

For sure, a more renowned knight 
Mischance did never take.” 


A knight amongst the Scots there was 
Which saw Earl Douglas die, 

Who straight in wrath did vow revenge 
Upon the Earl Piercy. 





With such a veh’ment force and might 
He did his body gore, 

The spear ran through the other side 
A large cloth-yard and more. 


So thus did both these nobles die, 
Whose courage none could stain ; 

An English archer then perceiv'd 
The noble Earl was slain. 
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He had a bow bent in his hand, 
Made of a trusty tree ; 

An arrow of a cloth-yard long 
Up to the head drew he. 


Against Sir Hugh Montgomery 
So right his shaft he set, 

The gray goose-wing that was thereon 
In his heart’s blood was wet. 


This fight did last from break of day 
Till setting of the sun ; 

For when they rung the evening-bell 
The battel scarce was done. 


With the Earl Piercy, there was slain 
Sir John of Ogerton, 

Sir Robert Ratcliff, and Sir John, 
Sir James, that bold baron. 


And with Sir George and good Sir James, 


Both knights of good account, 
Good Sir Ralph Rabby there was slain, 
Whose prowess did surmount. 


For Witherington needs must I wail, 
As one in doleful dumps ; 

For when his legs were smitten off, 
He fought upon his stumps. 


And with Earl Douglas, there was slain 
Sir Hugh Montgomery, 

Sir Charles Currel, that from the field 
One foot would never fly. 


Sir Charles Murrel, of Ratcliff, too, 
His sister’s son was he ; 

Sir David Lamb, so well esteem’d, 
Yet savéd could not be. 


And the Lord Maxwell in like wise 
Did with Earl Douglas die ; 

Of twenty hundred Scottish spears 
Scarce fifty-five did fly. 


Of fifteen hundred Englishmen 
Went home but fifty-three ; 

The rest were slain in Chevy-Chace, 
Under the green-wood tree. 


Next day did many widows come, 
Their husbands to bewail ; 

They washed their wounds in brinish tears, 
But all would not prevail. 


Their bodies bath’d in purple blood, 
They bore with them away ; 

They kiss’d them dead a thousand times, 
When they were clad in clay. 


This news was brought to Edinburgh, 
Where Scotland’s King did reign, 

That brave Earl Douglas suddenly 
Was with an arrow slain. 


“O heavy news,” King James did say, 
“ Scotland can witness be, 

I have not any captain more 
Of such account as he.” 


Like tidings to King Henry came, 
Within as short a space, 

That Piercy of Northumberland 
Was slain in Chevy-Chace. 


“Now God be with him,” said our King, 
“Sith ’t will no better be; 

I trust I have within my realm 
Five hundred as good as he. 


“Yet shall not Scot nor Scotland say 
But I will vengeance take, 

And be revengéd on them all, 
For brave Earl Piercy’s sake.” 


This vow full well the King perform’d, 
After, on Humbledown ; 

In one day fifty knights were slain, 
With lords of great renown. 


And of the rest, of small account, 
Did many thousands die ; 

Thus endeth the hunting of Chevy-Chace, 
Made by the Earl Piercy. 


God save the King. and bless the land 
In plenty, joy, and peace ; / 
And grant henceforth that foul debate 

*Twixt noblemen may cease ! 
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HAYING TIME. 


“ WHERE’s Ainslee ?” said Grandma Walton, 
coming out from the bedroom, with her hymn- 
book and a sprig of fennel in her hand. “The 
first bell’s ringing, and I’m sure I heard his voice 
down in the garden. Why ain’t he ready for 
church ?” 

“Do you think it a good plan for so small a 
boy to go, mother?” said Mr. Barton, Ainslee’s 
father, who came up from the city every Saturday 
to stay over Sunday. 

“ Small boy!” said grandma. “ Why, he’s most 
five years old. His mother began to go when 
she was n’t three, and his Uncle Ainslee, too. 
You'll spoil that child with your notions, and 
how will he learn to respect the Sabbath if he 
ain’t taught when he’s young?” 

“I doubt if taking him to church twice on 
Sunday will do that,” said Mr. Barton. “We 
try to make the day a very pleasant one, so that 
he may have only happy ideas of it to look back 
upon. His mother always teaches him some little 
hymn or sweet Bible verse, and he is very much 
interested in Bible stories, so that I’m inclined 
to think he will be glad to go of his own free-will 
when he is older.” 

“ Well!” said grandma shaking her head, 
“every one to his notion ; yours ain’t mine.” 

At this moment Ainslee, holding his mother’s 
hand, came in, his blue eyes shining and his 
cheeks very red. 

“Grandma,” said he, “my sweet pea comed 
up on tcp of a stem, an’ mother says that ’s 
the right way an’ I mustn't put it back again, 
for I was a going to, and my bean did just like 
it. Where you going?” 

“To church,” said grandma, “where a boy 
like you ought to be going too, and nct rampag- 
ing round the whole o’ Sunday.” 

“Get him ready, mamma,” said Mr. Barton, 
“and we’ll take him this morning. Will you be 
very good, Ainslee ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Ainslee, as he trotted off with 
mamma, quite pleased at the prospect. 

“T shall ride with grandma and Uncle Ainslee,” 
said his mother, “and you. and father will walk, 
because the buggy will not hold all of us, and the 
rockaway broke down yesterday, you know, when 
they took John and Lizzie to the dépét. You 
must try and sit very still through the sermon, 
even if you do get a little tired, and this afternoon 
I shall tell you all about Noah and his dove.” 

All this time mamma was unbuttoning and 


buttoning ever so many buttons, while nurse held 
the baby, who crowed and squealed at Ainslee, 
and at last, getting near enough, caught at a curl 
and pulled till he was quite red in the face. 

“What a baby!” said Ainslee; “he don’t 
know enough to sit still in church — does he, 
mamma ?” 

“I guess not,” said mother ; and Ainslee being 
all ready started down-stairs, holding his little 
straw hat and looking very fresh and sweet. 
Grandma gave him a great kiss as they went into 
the sitting-room. 

“ Pretty is that pretty does,” said she; “you 
be a good boy now, Ainslee.” 

Mr. Barton stood on the piazza waiting for 
him; he was so tall and Ainslee so short and fat 
that there was difficulty in keeping up with him, 
and Ainslee, after holding on hard to his father’s 
middle-finger, and taking a good many little steps 
to one of his long ones, decided to let go and only 
hold on to his coat-tail if any danger came up. 
So they went on together over the beautiful 
country road. The day was hot, but rain had 
fallen the night before; so there was no dust, 
and the road was shaded by great elms and 
maples. By and by grandma and mamma passed 
them, driving slowly. 

“ Hurry along,” said grandma. 

“ Plenty of time,” answered Mr. Barton; “it’s 
only ten now, and we shall be there in twenty 
minutes or so.” 

The little white church was on the other side 
of the river, which was crossed by a covered 
bridge. Ainslee put his feet down hard as they 
walked through it. 

“It sounds like a drum,” said he, as a wagon 
passed them. “I wish we was going to stay here 
and stamp instead of going to church. No, I 
don’t, either, ’cause mamma said there was a little 
brook ran all along by the road after we got out 
of the bridge ; let ’s hurry!” 

If Ainslee had been a little older, he would 
have stopped as they came out into daylight, 
and looked down the lovely winding river, and 
at the village under the shadow of the great 
mountain. The road gradually ascended as they 
left the bridge; groves of maples were on one 
side, — sugar-bushes, as the farmers called them, 
— and on the other a brook ran down and emp- 
tied into the river. It was a noisy brook there, 
rushing into the smooth water over stones and 
rocks as if in great hurry to get somewhere else 
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as fast as possible ; but it grew more quiet as they 
walked on, bubbling over little white pebbles, and 
gleaming around wee fishes who swam busily 
about. 

By and by, at the very foot of the hill on which 
the church stood, they came to a little foot-bridge 
which crossed it. There the brook widened again 
and then turned off into some woods. Two great 
oaks stood over it; there were a line of stepping- 
stones, not so far apart but what even Ainslee’s 
little legs could get from one to the other, and 
here were whole crowds of shiners. 

“O papa,” said Ainslee, “do please go on to 
the stones.” 

Papa was quite ready‘for it himself, and Ainslee 
stopped on the middle one and looked at the fish, 
and then up and down the brook. 

“It’s the beautifullest place that ever was,” 
said he. “ Why can’t we live here all the time, 
papa?” 

“ We can live here every summer,” said his 
father. “ Perhaps I shall leave you here some 
winter with mamma and baby if I have to go 
away. Come now, or we really shall be late ; 
don’t you hear the bell tolling?” 

Only a little further up the hill and there was 
the church. Mamma was standing with Uncle 
Ainslee on the church-steps, talking to a very old 
man. Ainslee saw some people in the pews, but 
ever so many seemed to be outside waiting for the 
bell to stop ringing. Papa spoke to the old man 
too, and then all went into the church together. 
Ainslee had never seen any thing like it. The 
pews were all square, with such high backs — he 
could n’t see any thing at all when he was 
sitting down but the crowns of the bonnets in 
front. He was right opposite grandma, and kept 
wondering how long it would take her to bite 
every seed off her sprig of fennel. 

Pretty soon the bell stopped. 

Ainslee stood up on the seat and watched the 
people come in. Then the minister stood up, and 
when he had read a hymn, every body turned 
round and looked up to the gallery where a large 
man played the bass-viol, and another man a 
flute, and all the choir sung a tune called Dundee. 
Ainslee knew it was Dundee, because grandpa 
had asked mamma to sing it the evening before, 
and papa and Uncle Ainslee had both joined in. 

He listened to the chapter which the minister 
read, for it was about the ravens which fed Elijah, 
and he came very near singing, —“ Where, oh 
where is the good Elijah?” —one verse of a 
hymn he had heard in Sunday-school at home. 

Then came the long prayer: Ainslee stood up 


by his father and stretched his small neck, trying 
to see the minister, who prayed in a very loud 
voice, and then they sung another hymn and 
the sermon began. Ainslee expected to hear 
some more about Elijah, and listened very quietly 
for a time, but not a word could he understand. 

“ He’s preaching to the big people,” thought 
he ; “I ain’t going to look at him any more.” 

Grandma gave him a fennel seed and he ate it ; 
then he stared up at the high pulpit and won- 
dered if the minister was n’t afraid to stay in it, 
and why the white board over it was put there. 

It was getting very hot and uncomfortable. 
The sun shone in right on his head, for their pew 
was by a window, though grandma and mamma 
sat by it, so that he could not climb up to look 
out. All at once, bang fell a book from the gal- 
lery. Ainslee stood up on the seat to see what 
it meant. There was Sinny in the gallery look- 
ing guilty, and Ainslee langhed aloud he was so 
pleased to see him. Then he remembered where 
he was and sat down with such a red face that 
papa coughed and mamma put her handkerchief 
to her mouth. 

Ainslee hardly stirred till church was out, and 
he held his mother’s hand tight when he found 
himself again in the open air. 

“ What made you laugh ?” said grandma. 

“Cause I sawed Sinny,” said Ainslee. 

“ Why was n’t you listening to the minister ?” 
said grandma severely. 

“’Cause he wasn’t sayin’ any thing I knew 
about,” answered Ainslee. “He kept a hollerin’ 
at God, and I got tired hearing him.” 

Grandma would have said something more, but 
mamma took his hand. 

“Papa will drive grandma home,” said she, 
“and we will walk, I think, with Uncle Ainslee.” 

All the way home they were talking of old 
times, and Ainslee found that his mother when 
a little girl had walked over stepping-stones in 
that very brook, on her way to the same church, 
and that once Uncle Ainslee had waded with her 
on his beck, way down to a deep pool under a 
great pine-tree, and then sat on the bank to watch 
for a big trout that was said to live there. Ainslee 
was so interested that the walk seemed very short, 
and when they reached home he was astonished to 
find it after one o’clock. He ate some lunch, and 
then went up-stairs with mamma, who told him 
about Noah and his dove, and showed him a 
beautiful picture of the dove with the olive-leaf 
in his mouth, flying over the dark water. 

“Do you ‘spose Noah found the dove again 
when he went down the hill?” said Ainslee. 
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“TI think very likely he did,” said his mother ; 
“the dove would remember him, and come where 
he was perhaps. At any rate we know it found 
a tree to rest on, and I dare say it built a nest 
and had dear little doves in it.” 

“ Are grandpa’s doves any relation to Noah's?” 
asked Ainslee. 

His mother laughed, and just then they were 
all called to dinner, and Ainslee went down very 
hangry. 

Mamme’s parlor-organ had been brought up 
from the city, and after dinner she played and 
sung sweet old hymns, with papa and Uncle 
Ainslee. They ended with “Shining Shore,” and 
Aiuslee sang it with them very loud. It was bed- 
time now, and when he kissed grandma, he said, 
— “I did n’t go to laugh, grandma, but I could n’t 
help it when I sawed Sinny. I’lb be real good 
next Sunday.” 

Grandma smiled a. little when he had left the 
room. “I guess he’d better go to Mr. Parker’s 
church, down to the village,” said she; “they 
say he interests every bedy, children and grown 
folks too.” 


Next morning when Ainslee was being dressed 
he heard a curious ringing sound from the meadows, 


“ What’s that?” said he. 

“It’s mowers,” answered nurse; “ they ’re 
sharpening their scythes.” 

Ainslee ran to the window and looked out. 
There were three men in grandpa’s meadow ; two 
were mowing, and one stood resting his scythe 
on the ground and rubbing a whetstone back 
and forth on the blade. 

“ My!” said Ainslee, “I want to yo there.” 

“That. would never do,” said his mother, who 
had just. come in; “a hay-field, while they are 
mowing, is a dangerous place for little boys ; 
their legs might be almost cut off, if they went 
near those great sweeping knives. When the hay 
is cut and drying, I dare say grandpa will let 
you play in it as much as you please, and Tom 
will give you a ride home on the hay- . :gon.” 

“That’s good,” said Ainslee ; “only I wanted 
to cut some hay myself.” 

“ Wait till you are larger,” said his mother; 
“ your little fat arms could n’t hold a scythe very 

Sinny was by the back-door before Ainslee 
had finished his breakfast, and grandma coming 
out found him on the step. 

“Don’t you get into any more mischief with 
Ainslee,” said she; “you play right round where 
some.of us ean see you all the time.” 
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“Yes, ma’am,” said Sinny, and thea Ainslee 
came out. 

“ Let’s go stand on the fence and see ’em mow,” 
said he; and they started down to the meadow, 
and climbing to the top of the fence, each sat on 
a post and looked over. 

“You can’t mow—can you, Sinny?” said 
Ainslee. 

“ Never tried,” said Sinny ; “guess I’m too 
short — grandfather can. He’s a-mowing the 
big field to-day. There’s a sickle up in our barn. 
I should n’t wonder if I could mow with that.” 

“ What ’s a sickle?” said Ainslee. 

“Qh you gump!” said Sinny. “It’s like a 
seythe, only it’s kinder round.” 

“Let ’s get it,” said Ainslee, “and mow grand- 
ma’s bleaching-ground; the grass is dreadful 
high.” 

“Come along then,” said Sinny; and they 
started up to his grandfather’s barn. 

“Did you ever hear any story about a squirrel, 
Sinny ?” said Ainslee. 

“No,” said Sinny; “I should n’t think there 
was any stories about ’em.” 

“ But there are,” said Ainslee; “Uncle Ains- 
lee told us a beautiful one. I ’ll tell it to you.” 

So sitting down on a stone by the road and for- 
getting their errand entirely, Ainslee told all that 
he could remember of the squirrel story. Sinny 
was very serious when it ended, and seemed half 
a mind tocry. “Let’s hunt for the tree,” said 
he. “I'd like to find where they buried ’em.” 

“ Well,” said Ainslee, “when we ’ve done the 
mowing we will. Let’s. go for the sickle this 
minute.” 

Sinny scrambled upon a pile of boards to reach 
it and handed it down to Ainslee. “ Grandfather 
sharpened it the other day,” said he, “so you look 
out and not cut you.” 

“We ought both to mow at a time,” said 
Ainslee ; “ there ’s three men mowing at grand- 
pa’s: ain’t you got another sickle?” 

“No,” said Sinny, “ not one; you can take a 
knife, ’cause you ain’t used to mowing.” 

“T’ll get gradma’s carving-knife,” said Ainslee ; 
“that gets sharpened every day.” 

There was nobody in the dining-room when 
the children got down to Grandpa Walton’s. Ains- 
lee took the big knife from the knife-drawer, and 
ran round to the bleaching-ground behind the 
wood-house where Sinny was waiting for him, 
and where he had already cut quite a little pile 
of grass. Sinny was barefoot, and kicked the 
grass aside with his littie black toes. 

“ The grass feels good —don’t it?” said Ains- 
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lee. “I’m a-going to take off my shoes, so’s 
to kick it too.” 

So Ainslee pulled off his shoes after much 
trouble ; but concluded to leave on his stockings, 
as his mother had told him he must not go bare- 
foot, and then he began to work with his knife, 
which made small headway compared with the 
sharp sickle. “Let me have the sickle, Sinny,” 
said he. 

“T don’t want to,” said Sinny; “I want to get 
a lot.” 

“T think you might,” said Ainslee, after trying 
again. 

“ Well, J will a minute,” said Sinny ; “ give it 
right back though.” 

Ainslee succeeded so well that he was not at 
all willing to give it up when Sinny claimed it. 
“I’m a-going to keep it,” said he; “you take 
the knife.” 

“ But I ain’t a-going to,” said Sinny ; “ you give 
me my sickle.” 

“°T is n’t yours — it’s your grandfather’s,” said 
Ainslee, “an’ you have n’t any business to have it.” 
Sinny reflected. “He ain’t your grandfather, 
any way,” said he ; “ and I will have it — so now.” 

There was a moment’s struggle; then mamma 
looking from her chamber-window heard a scream, 
and. Sinny came running up to the housé and 
began to cry. Mamma ran out to Ainslee. 

In the dispute the sickle had fallen and he 
had stepped on it heavily. His stocking was cut 
through, and the blood streaming from his foot. 
Mamma lifted and carried him to the porch. 
‘There was a deep cut in the foot, and Uncle 
Ainslee coming up found mamma very pale. 

“I want a doctor right away,” said she. “I’m 
afraid Ainslee’s foot is dreadfully hurt.” 

Uncle Ainslee looked carefully at it. “No,” 
said he, “there ’s no serious harm done; the cut 
must be sewed, though, I think, for it ’s quite deep, 
and he will have to be perfectly quiet. He’s 
faint; let me take him up-stairs.” 

Uncle Ainslee bound his handkerchief tightly 
about the foot, and then, after carrying Ainslee 
up to his own bed, went quickly for the doctor. 

It seemed a long time before he came —to 
mamma, who sat waiting; and Ainslee felt sick 
and faint, and hardly opened his eyes. By and 
by a carriage stopped, and Uncle Ainslee and 
the doctor got out together and ran up the stairs. 
It hurt Ainslee when the handkerchief was un- 
rolled, but Doctor Marsh was very gentle. He 
looked very carefully to see if any little stone or 
bit of dirt had worked into the cut,—for that 


he said would make it very sore, — and then after 
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the foot was washed, he bound it up with nobody 
could tell how many little strips of plaster. 
Airslee feit quite comfortable now, and turned 
very red when the doctor said, — 

“ How did this happen, Mrs. Barton ?” 

“T don’t know at all,” said mamma. “I’m 
afraid Sinny did it in some way. Ainslee must n't 
play with him any more.” 

“O mamma!” said Ainslee ; “it was n’t Sinny 
at all. I would n’ let him have his own sickle, 
an’ I dropped it and then I stepped on it.” 

“What were you doing with sickles?” said 
Mrs. Barton. 

“ There was n’t but one, mamma,” said Ainslee ; 
“T had grandma’s carving-knife, and we was 
mowing the bleaching-ground.” 

“Well,” said Doctor Marsh laughing, “I shall 
have something new to tell my patients to-day. 
He must keep perfectly still, Mrs. Barton, for a 
week at least ; by that time he can walk again.” 

Doctor Marsh, going out, found Sinny crying 
miserably on the door-step. 

“ He ain’t dead — is he?” said he. 

“Oh no,” said Doctor Marsh, “but he might 
have been. You must never play in such a way 
again.” 

Sinny caught up the sickle and ran up the 
road. Half an hour later his mother came down 
and asked for Mrs. Barton. 

“ What ever I’m to do with that Sinny I don’t 
know,” said she. “I’veshut him up and told him 
he wasn’t to have no dinner nor supper. It’s a 
mercy both of ’em was n’t killed.” . 

“ It certainly is,” said Mrs. Barton; “ but Sinny 
is only to blame for having the sickle in the first 
place, and I hope it will be a lesson to them both.” 

Through all that hot week in July Ainslee laid 
still on the bed or sofa. After the first day he 
begged so for Sinny that at last mamma sent for 
him, though grandma said “It beat all natur’ to 
think she should.” 

Uncle Ainslee taught them how to play dom- 
inoes and jack-straws, but the third day Ainslee 
wearied of them and every other play, and begged 
for stories. He had had a little piece of chicken 
for his dinner, and it had been the wish-bone 
piece. Nurse had dried it for him at the kitchen 
fire, and now it lay on the bed by him. 

“T think I’ll tell you a story about a wish- 
bone,” said Uncle Ainslee. Ainslee’s eyes bright- 
ened, and Sinny smacked his lips as if something 
good were coming. Next time you will find out 
whether or no they were disappointed, but I shall 
tell you nothing more just now. 


Heven C. WEEKS. 
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A CHINESE PRINTER AT WORK. 





THE process of printing in China is very differ- 
ent from that used in this country. The author 
prints his manuscript with pen very carefully, 
and then an exact fac-simile is made on very 
thin bamboo paper by the use of a hair-pencil 
and black ink. This page is pasted on a block 
of wood with the written side down; and being 
moistened carefully, and the paper peeled off, 
there remains on the block an exact impression 
of the letters and punctuation. All the blank 
part is now cut away to the depth of an eighth 
of an inch, leaving the letters raised from the 
wood. 

The block is now ready for the printer, who 
works simply with two brushes fastened to a stick 
which he holds in his right hand. He inks the 
block with one brush, and laying the thin paper 
smoothly over the inked surface, he passes the 
other brush, a dry one, quickly and lightly over 
the paper, which thus takes the impression. If a 





press were used, as in our method, the thin paper 
would be torn and the wood quickly bruised. As 
it is, the pressure of the dry brush frequently 
tears the paper. The ink commonly used is 
made of soot and water in which rice has been 
boiled. A good workman will sometimes take 
off two thousand impressions in a day. 

The characters on a page are not placed in 
rows, as in our books, reading from left to right, 
but in columns, read from top to bottom, beginning 
with the right-hand column. If this were the 
“Hohangho Magazine for Young China Boys 
and Girls,” the line which you see at the top of 
this page, — 

“210 A Chinese Printer at Work. [May,” 


would stand in a column on the side margin; and 
if there were any note to the article, telling you 
that you could learn a great deal about curious 
ways in China from Doolittle’s “Social Life 
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of the Chinese,” in two volumes, published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York, and would find 
Huc’s “Travels in China” an exceedingly in- 
teresting work, —all this would be at the top of 
the page, not at the bottom. 

The paper used is so thin that it is not printed 
on both sides, and the outer edge is always folded, 
just as in this magazine the sheet is folded so 
that you have to cut the top or side with a paper- 
knife; but the Chinese books are only folded 
at the side edge, and there would be no use in 
cutting that edge, because there is no print inside ; 
this fold makes it easier to turn the leaves. The 
books read in an opposite direction from ours, the 


last page being where our first is, and the title- 
page where our last is. They never have stiff, 
covers ; every volume is divided into a number 
of separate paris, each neatly stitched into strong 
paper covers; the, parts in this shape are all 
placed together loosely in an outer case. Books 
are very cheap in China, for there is no duty 
on paper, and very low wages are paid to work- 
men ; but the people read only their own books, 
and until now have lived shut up by themselves, 
so that they have become like conceited people, 
who think they know every thing, and so refuse 
to learn what others about them, more willing to 
learn, have found out. 





THE ROBIN’S NEST. 


JENNY Brown had as pretty a house of her own 
As ever a bird need to want, I should think ; 
Ané the sheltering vine that about it had grown 
Half hid it in green leaves and roses of pink. 


As she never looked shabby, or seemed out of date, 
It was surely enough, though she had but one 
dress ; 
And Robin, the fellow she took for her mate, 
Was quite constant — that is for a Robin, I 
guess. 


Jenny Brown had four birdies, the cunningest 
things 
That ever peeped back to a mother-bird’s call ; 
That only could flutter their soft downy wings, 
And open their mouths to take food — that was 
all. 


Now, I dare say you think she was: happy and 
gay, 

And she was almost always contented ; but yet, 

Though [ know you will hardly believe what I say, 

Sometimes she would ruffle her feathers and fret. 


One day, tired of flying about in the heat, 
She came home in her crossest and sulkiest 
mood ; 
And though she brought back not a morsel to eat, 
She pecked little Robin for crying for food. 


Just then Robin came, and looked in through the 
trees, 

And saw, with a quick glance, that all was not 
right, 


But he sung out as cheerful and gay as you please : 


“Why, Jenny, dear Jenny, how are you to- 
night ?” 


It made her more angry to see him so calm, 
While she suffered all that a bird could en- 
dure ; 
And she answered, “‘ How am I?’ who cares how 
Iam? 
It is n’t you, Robin, for one, I am sure ! 


“You know I’ve been tied here, day in and day 
out, 
Till I’m tired, almost, of my home and my 
life, 
While you — you go carelessly roving about, 
And singing to every one else but your wife.” 


Then Robin replied : “ Little reason you ’ve got 
To complain of me, Jenny ; wherever I roam 
I still think of you, and your quieter lot, 
And wish ’t was my place to stay here at home. 


“ And as to my singing, I give you my word, 
°T is in concert, and always in public, beside ; 
For, excepting yourself, there is no lady-bird 
Knows the softest and lovingest notes I have 
tried. 


“And, Jenny,”—and here he spoke tenderly 
quite, 
As with head drooped aside, he drew nearer 
and stood, — 
“T heard some sad news as I came home to-night, 
About our poor neighbors that live in the wood. 
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“ You know Nelly Jay, that wild, thoughtless young 
thing, 
Who takes in her children and home no delight, 
But early and late is abroad on the wing, 
To chatter and gossip from morning till night, — 


“ Well, yesterday, just after noon, she went out, 
And stayed till the sun had gone down in the 
west ; 
Complaining to some of her friends, I’ve no doubt, 
Of the trouble she had, taking care of her nest ; 


“ And her sweet little Nelly, — you ’ve seen her, 
my dear, — 
The brightest and sprightliest bird of them all, 
The age of our Jenny, I think, very near, 
Tumbled out of the nest, and was killed by the 
fall. 


“TI saw the poor thing lying stiff on the ground, 
With its little wing broke, and the film o’er its 

: eyes, 

While the mother was flying distractedly round, 
And startling the wood with her piteous cries. 


“AsI stopped, just to say a kind, comforting word, 
I thought how my own home was guarded and 
blest ; 


Terra Nova; or, Coast Life in Newfoundland. 
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For, Jenny, my darling, my beauty, my bird, 
I knew I should find you content in the nest! 


“And how are our birdies? — the dear little 
things ; 
How softly and snugly asleep they are laid ; 
But don’t fold them quite so close under your 
wings, 
Or you’ll kill them with kindness, my pet, I’m 
afraid. 


“ And, Jenny, I'll stay with them now, —nay, I 
must, 
While you go out a moment, and take the fresh 
air ; 
You sit here too much by yourself, I mistrust, 
And are quite overburdened with work and 
with care. 


“ What, you don’t want to go! you want nothing 
so long 
As your dear little ones and your Robin are 
here ? 
Then I’ll stay with you, Jenny, and sing the old 
song 
I sang when I courted you —shall I, my 
dear?” 


Puase Cary. 





TERRA NOVA; OR, COAST 


Every region of the habitable globe has 
manners and customs, features and pursuits pe- 
culiar to itself, descriptions of which are more 
or less entertaining and instructive in proportion 
as these pursuits and manners differ from our 
own. This being the fact, I offer no further 
apology when I invite my readers to accompany 
me in a voyage of discovery “away Down-east ”— 
to a land of cliffs and rocks, of ice and snow, of 
stormy skies and tempestuous seas; to the land 
famous for its fogs, dogs, and cod-fish, and lately 
much talked of as the New World terminus of 
the Atlantic Cable. 

For wild, sublime, and grandly picturesque 
_ sea-coast scenery there is nothing in the Western 
hemisphere and very little in the Eastern, com- 
parable with that of Newfoundland, — presenting 
as it does every diversity and combining every 
feature, from the beautiful to the terrible ; while 


the exciting and perilous occupations of the in- 


LIFE IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 


habitants bring them into daily contact with 
Nature in her sternest moods and most awful 
features. 

Come along with me, then, and let us roll out 
to sea, and — 

“ Merrily drop 
Below the kirk, below the hill, 
Below the light-house top.’’ 
We must double the capes ; bear away east-north- 
east, run down the coast of Maine, cross the Bay 
of Fundy, trim along between Sable Island and 
the rocky shores of Nova Scotia, chop across the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and soon, out of the dense 
bank of fog, we shall behold the black, rugged 
cliffs of Newfoundland, towering up from the line 
of foam, far above our highest mast-head. 

Take down your atlas, and you can mark the 
track. You will find that from Boston Harbor we 
shall have to traverse some nine hundred miles 
of ocean. You may also see by your map that 
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Newfoundland is a triangularly shaped island, 
measuring at its base from Cape Race to Cape 
Ray about three hundred, and from Cape Race 
to the Straits of Belle Isle about four hun- 
dred miles. Consequently it is by far the larg- 
est island in the Western ocean, containing an 
area of square acres much greater than Ireland, 
which island it resembles in many of its features, 
— not the least remarkable being, that in it are 
found no reptiles of any. kind whatever, — frogs, 
toads, or snakes. And it is rather a curious 
circumstance that the only island in the Old World, 
and the only one in the New, without snakes, 
should be united by a cable! 

On referring to your chart once more you may 
see how remarkably the coast of Newfoundland 
is indented, serrated, as it were, with bays, harbors, 
and coves. There are no such harbors and bays 
as those of Newfoundland, — spacious, deep, pict- 
uresque, secure, — their shores, in some places, 
rising hundreds of feet abruptly from the water, 
the haunt of myriads of sea-fowl; in other places 
low and sandy, where the fisherman erects his 
stage and spreads his nets to dry. While many 
of these bays and harbors open thirty and fifty 
miles to the “ league-long rollers” of the Atlantic, 
not a few have entrances so narrow as to be 
almost land-locked ; and the approaching stranger, 
sailing apparently head-on for the perpendicular 
cliff, is surprised to perceive a chasm opening in 
the stupendous rock,—then a strait, then a 
splendid harbor, in which a whole navy might 
anchor in safety. Such is St. John’s, the capital 
city of the island. 

The entire population of Newfoundland number 
about one hundred and twenty thousand, who, 
being mostly engaged in the fisheries, live in the 
immediate vicinity of the sea; and there is 
searcely a house in the whole island from whose 
windows the blue ocean may not be seen. The 
interior is as unknown and unexplored, almost, as 
it was four hundred years ago, when the island 
was first discovered. While some mines and 
minerals have been met with, and worked to a 
limited extent, the greater portion of the country 
is supposed to consist of immense lakes, barrens, 
and bogs, intersected by innumerable brooks, and 
diversified with rocky ridges and low ranges of 
hills, where deer and wolves, bears and foxes 
roam and breed in countless multitudes. The 
forests of pine and spruce, like the people, are 
found almost entirely to skirt the coast, and do 
not extend very far inland, except around the 
lakes and by the banks of rivers. 

Having little contact with the rest of the world, 
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the people have modes and customs, notions and 
superstitions, a physiognomy and a dialect almost 
peculiar to themselves ; and though descended from 
the same old-country stock that we are, and with 
excellent mental, moral, and physical capabilities, 
they exhibit most lamentably, as a general thing, 
the need of better management and education. 

As, perhaps, you are already aware, the two 
great fisheries of the island are the cod and 
seal, — the former prosecuted during the summer 
months, and the latter in the spring, when the 
whole coast, for leagues and leagues out to sea, 
is surrounded by immense fields of ice that come 
drifting down from the arctic regions ; and, with 
the ice, the innumerable schools or shoals of seals. 
Of this “ fishery,” as it is called, I shall speak 
more at length by and by, because it is least 
known to the world; and in doing so, I shall give 
you the adventures and experiences of an old 
sealer himself. In the mean time, let us (as we 
are supposed to be still on the ocean, and in the 
vicinity of a rather dangerous coast) run into 
Conception Bay, — one of the most magnificent 
in the world, — and drop anchor inside the beach, 
or natrral break-water, that renders the port of 
Harbor Grace the finest and safest haven in the 
island. Harbor Grace, distant some thirty miles 
from the capital, and fifteen from the celebrated 
Heart’s Content, is a fine, thriving market-town, 
of ten thousand inhabitants, very picturesquely 
located, and the chief seat of the fisheries. It is 
lighted with gas, abundantly supplied with water 
both by wells and pipes; telegraph wires carry 
its messages, and steam-packets its letters, to all 
the rest of the world. So that, you perceive, 
though in such a far-off region, this little com- 
munity is not so much behind the “ rest of the 
world” in many of the “modern conveniences ” 
of civilization and progress. 

Our anchor being dropped, we go ashore. I 
sha’n’t take you to a hotel. I have an old friend 
here at whose house I am sure we shall find a 
most hearty welcome ; for you must know that 
hospitality to strangers amounts to a weakness with 
Newfoundlanders. If you are a stranger, that’s 
enough, — you need no other recommendation to 
their “bed and board,” — you ’ll be treated and 
feted as though you were a prodigal son just 
returned from husk-eating. 

I am going to introduce you to my old friend, 
Captain Scupper, —if he is living, —a real old 
Newfoundland “ planter,” and a glorious old fellow 
for telling stories. Many a stormy winter even- 
ing did he beguile with his yarns, in days gone 
by, when “ Robinson Crusoe” and the “ Arabian 
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Nights” were my meat and drink! In my mind’s 
eye the old man is before me now. I seem to 
see his rugged face in a frame of iron-gray hair ; 
his clear blue eyes shining out beneath bushy 
brows ; his furrows, seams, and scars — the 
eloquent record of a half century of toil, hard- 
ship, and adventure. Short and thick-set he was, 
and though, when I knew him, he had for some 
years retired from sea-life, yet he always had the 
appearance of having just stepped ashore; you 
could fancy the odor of tar and salt-water the 
moment he entered a room; indeed, I suppose 
he was so saturated that his very blood was briny 
and his marrow more than half pitch ! 

The Captain was a fair specimen of his class, — 
the “ planter,” — who is one that owns a vessel or 
more, in which he prosecutes the fisheries. He 
is a man of considerable importance in the com- 
munity ; for he not only hires a number of ser- 
vants, commands large crews of “sharemen,” and 
thereby has the fate and fortunes of many at his 
control or under his care, but it is entirely to his 
skill and judgment that the great merchant for 
whose “concern” he sails is indebted for his 
wealth, property, and ultimate success in life ; 
and, as a necessary consequence, upon the planter 
is dependent the well-being of the whole com- 
munity and population. So that, you perceive, 
the planter is quite an important personage. He 
is invariably a man of great experience in all 
matters pertaining to winds and waves ; he has 
served in every capacity; he is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the intricacies of navigation on 
his own coast,— he knows every rock, every 
cape, every harbor, cove, creek, and inlet ; he is 
familiar with his business in all its details; his 
judgment in nautical matters — about winds and 
tides, about ice and seals, fogs and fish, frosts and 
storms — is thoroughly sound. He is a bold and 
yet cautious navigator. He knows how to com- 
mand men and enforce discipline and gain con- 
fidence. Above all, whether by good luck or 
good management, (it has been and still is dis- 
puted in Newfoundland,) the planter is and must 
be a successful man, always sure to hit the right 
spot at the right time. 

We are still supposed to be on our way to 
the old Captain’s house, where we hope to hear a 
few stories and get something to eat. His house 
is about the same, I presume, as of old, and 
not unlike every other planter’s habitation, — 
rough indeed, but not uncomfortable. Of course 
it is a “ Cottage by the sea,” and has a decidedly 
marine appearance in its surroundings and fix- 
ings, both outside and in. Coils of tarry rope, 


pieces of sail, portions of spars, fragments of 
wreck, old anchors, old boats, tarpaulins, and 
various other such sea-going furniture you will 
find everywhere scattered about and around the 
premises. Inside, the kitchen has a sanded floor 
and a wide fire-place. The furniture consists 
of an immense deal table, and a number of strong 
wooden chairs of divers styles ; in a corner near 
the fire-place is a triangular cupboard filled with 
crockery of various patterns and colors ; attached 
to the ceiling is the gun-rack. The ample 
chimney will conveniently seat on its side-benches 
the whole family, and a very comfortable place 
it is of a frosty night. It must not be supposed, 
however, that this is the best room in the house ; 
not at all. The planter has on the other side of 
the hall a nice parlor, used only on special 
occasions, and fitted up with as many pieces of 
old and odd furniture as can well be got in, 
the pickings and purchases of a lifetime. His 
chimney-piece is his cabinet of curiosities, mostly 
marine specimens, under the care of a “ chaney- 
ware” shepherd and shepherdess. He has a 
few books, including a large Bible, in which the 
school-master has chronicled the history of the 
planter’s family. His bedrooms, of course, are 
up-stairs, and are gotten up with an eye to com- 
fort rather than to show; his four-post bed is a 
cartload in itself; and his blankets and rugs and 
quilts are such as may well defy the most Arctic 
weather. The planter has a few acres of ground, 
which are cultivated by his wife and family, or 
some worn-out old fisherman who is only fit for 
“poking about ;” for the planter himself, during 
active life, seldom or never sees his place in sum- 
mer-time. Captain Scupper, for instance, once as- 
sured me that for thirty years he never saw leaves 
on his damson-trees; and yet, ell those thirty win- 
ters the sauce on his Sunday puddings was made 
out of the fruit of his garden. The pianter’s 
garden yields him, beside damsons, gooseberries 
and currants, a good store of the most excellent 
potatoes, cabbages, and turnips, and a little hay 
for his cow and his goats. But the planter does 
not think much of his garden; he leaves all that 
to his wife, or, as he calls her, “the missus ;” the 
schooner is his concern; and so, when he is at 
home, he walks about smoking his pipe and telling 
interminable stories of what he has seen and done, 
You would think, to hear him, that Captain Cook, 
the great circumnavigator, was but a mere land- 
lubber to him. Not that he is given to brag — 
not at all — but he has such an immense deal to 
tell, and such a circumstantial way of telling it. 
The Newfoundland planter is apt to be a super- 
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stitious man, and a believer in dreams and 
“sperrits.” Should you appear to doubt of such 
things, he is astonished at your ignorance, and 
forthwith proceeds to narrate to you some of the 
most marvelous stories of sights, sounds, screams, 
groans, and scratchings that ever you heard ; 
which, could you only believe with his childlike 
credulity, might indeed make you feel uncomfort- 
able, to say the least. Summer or winter, when 
the planter is on shore, he dresses in stout, warm 
clothes of a very nautical cut. On Sundays he 
prides himself on his white shirt, black coat, and 


beaver hat that he has had for ten years, and — 
“ She’s jess so good as new yit, sir,” he will tell 
you, giving it a little punch with his thumb. 
Hardy, honest, kind-hearted, fearless, garrulous 
is the old planter; and so here you have the 
photograph in full length, taken by one who spent 
many a long year in the midst of these people, 
sharing in their adventures, partaking of their 
hospitalities, sympathizing with their sorrows, and 
listening to their yarns. 

Well, here we are, then, arrived at the foot of 
the long lane that leads up to the abode of the 





old Captain. All the fields are covered with deep 
snow, the crisp surface of which sparkles like 
millions of diamonds in the unclouded moonlight. 
The street here runs along by the brink of the 
cliff, on the black rocks at the base of which 
the great billows never cease to roll and roar. 
The snow is shoveled up on each side of the 
narrow lane, so that it overtops the pickets of 
the fence. As we approach the house, half a 
dozen dogs stoutly dispute our entrance; but 
never mind them, they are arrant cowards, and 
will shrink away if you walk on fearlessiy. You 
observe that these animals, though born and 
educated here, are not the famous “ Newfound- 
landers ;” indeed it would puzzle Cuvier to 
classify them or to determine their breed ; they 
appear to be an ill-assorted combination of every 


breed, as in fact they are. Yet, to give them 
their due, they are very useful brutes ; and, when 
tackled to a sled or “catamaran,” they ably 
supply the place of horses. Much of the labor 
of drawing wood, for example, used to be done 
by dogs; the consequence was (for they are not 
so much used now as formerly) that the towns 
were quite infested with these noisy and homely 
nuisances. 

We need not knock on the door. Let us walk 
right in,—they dislike formalities among old 
friends here. 

Ha! there is Captain Scupper before the fire, 
with a stout, rosy-cheeked child on his knee. 
There are his wife, Rebecca, and his youngest 
daughter, Martha Ann, busily engaged in: getting 
tea. Away up, close by the roaring: log-fire, 
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is the mother of Mrs. Scupper,—a mere fossil 
of an old lady,—who, in her lucid intervals, 
could tell about things that happened three gen- 
erations ago; but she only mumbles and shakes 
her head at the sparks that go streaming heaven- 
ward, whither ’t is her wish soon to follow them. 
Before the fire, on the broad flags that compose 
the hearth, is a trivet supporting a gigantic griddle, 
on which broils half a pickled salmon or watered 
salt cod. Suspended from hooks around the 
chimney to dry are canvas trousers, buskins, and 
“ cuffs,” or mitts, made of stout blanketing. Two 
or three salmon are there also, undergoing the 
process of being smoked. On one side of the 
hearth is the bubbling tea-kettle; on the other, 
hanging near the front of the fire-place, is a large 
tin lamp, shaped somewhat like a fluid-can, only 
that it has two spouts, from which red, smoky 
flames issue. Some half-dozen other people, mostly 
young folks, are grouped about the benches, 
looking the pictures of health and the embod- 
iments of good spirits, as they are all talking and 
laughing together. They have brown hair, ruddy 
cheeks, and blue eyes, and such splendid teeth, 
—so even and white! A poor place here for 
dentists. In fact, only one professional dentist 
ever attempted to do business in Conception Bay, 
and he, after living on the hospitality of the 
people for six weeks, had to be sent home to the 
United States by subscription ! 

“Captain Scupper, how do you do? We are 
most happy to see you once more in the flesh ! ” 

Then follows a scene. 

“ Here, Missus ! here, Martha Ann! look alive! 
look alive! Down with another piece o’ fish ! — 
fust of all, git somethin’ warm for the lads; for 
they ’ve comed all the way down frum ’Meriky !” 

Hereupon ensue such scrunching of the sand 
on the floor! such rattling of plates and cups! 
such clatter of knives and forks! such sweeping 
of the hearth — trimming the lamp — piling on 
more wood! such questionings from all sides, and 
on every subject ; such apologies and excuses for 
themselves, and such commiseration and com- 
pliments for us. How glad they are to see us — 
to be sure, to be sure! Martha Ann (a blushing, 
bouncing girl of seventeen) slips out of the 
kitchen in the general excitement and soon re- 
appears with a white apron over her gingham, 
and a red ribbon in her shining hair. She bears 
in also a huge jar of jam, — raspberry jam ; puts a 
couple of spoonfuls in a tumbler with some sugar 
and hot water, and if we are not strictly teetotal 
in our principles, she knows where to find a “ black 
Jack ” of brandy to add to the piping hot bever- 
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age. This is called “jam and water” with a 
“ stick ” in it. 

“ Why, Captain Scupper, you scarcely look a 
day older than ever!” we exclaim, after com- 
mending the drink. 

“Well, well! the Lard be praised, the old 
timbers kip togither yit; but the ship must 
founder, lads, must founder, or run on the break- 
ers some time or ‘nother. But the A’mighty has 
a’ways bin good to me, and poured oil on the 
waters, and timpered the wind, and gev me 
enough and to spare, praise be to "Un, for ever 
an’ ever!” 

“ Captain, we want to hear some of your ad- 
ventures, — the stories, you know, you used to tell 
when I was a young fellow like the little boy 
there on your knee.” 

“Ho, ho! Bless your soul! every body is 
sick and tired, sick and tired ov hearen ov they ; 
and yit I can’t kip from tellin’ ov ’em over and 
over, agin and agin, to them aslissens. Ah, bless 
your hearts and souls, lads, the young fellows 
nowadays, with all their noofangled things, don’t 
know what the say is, nor ice is, nor storms is, 
nor cold weather and that is ; not they, to be sure. 
Oh, stories! yes, lads, I’m ’fraid you'll git tired 
ov me afore long; that’s all, that’s all! But 
come, now ; let ’s have a dish ov tay; let’s have 
a bit of somethin’ to eat, and then we’ll talk — 
hey?” 

We soon gather around the ample board. There 
is abundance of fish, soft bread, hard sea-biscuit, 
and tea. For our special gratification, a bowl 
of jam and a platter of plum-cake have been 
placed on the table. And now, if we don’t want 
to insult our good host and hostess, and seem to 
cast reflections on the cooking of the rosy, bright- 
eyed Martha Ann, we must each eat and drink 
enough to supply an ordinary family. And even 
then we’ll be told that we don’t like it! 

Oh, good, generous souls! ye may be deficient 
in that polish which is considered etiquette ; but 
ye have what is infinitely better, the genuine 
spirit of hospitality and good-will to all men, and 
especially to the “stranger that is within your 
gates.” 

During supper, we are told of all the losses and 
shipwrecks that have taken place of late, and 
they are always, alas! sufficiently numerous. We 
are posted up in all the marriages and deaths, 
aye, and even births, within ten miles. Scores 
of little local incidents and accidents of all kinds 
and degrees of importance, are faithfully detailed 
for our information. Among all this, with a 
great deal that may be called gossip, are some 
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of the most thrilling and romantic narratives one 
could listen to. But the regular “yarns” are 
told after tea, when the young ones are sent to 
bed along with the fossil old lady, when the 
Missus and Martha Ann get their knitting on 
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their laps, and a fragrant cloud is floating around 
the head of the old Captain. 

But what follows we must reserve for another 
chapter. 


Harry Bo.inGBroke. 





THE ORIGIN OF LEAP-FROG. 


THERE has been a custom among frogs, going 
back further than the memory can leap, which 
requires all tadpoles, when they reach the period 
of froghood, to pass through a certain ceremony. 
As long as they are tadpoles they lead a careless, 
wriggling life, their only object being to get away 
from their tails; as one of the more melancholy 
has plaintively said : — 


“ T can do nothing but lie here all day, 
Just wriggle and wriggle, and wriggle away.” 


But when they come of age and are received 
into the society of frogs, it is plain that a new 
life is before them with new duties and new 
responsibilities. Therefore the event is attended 
by considerable ceremony. A spot is selected in 
marshy, springy ground, and the young frogs are 
ordered to take their place in line about three feet 
apart, all heading the same way, and the foremost 
standing at a little distance from the brink of the 
pond, The oldest and most yenerable of the in- 
habitants of the marsh have their position among 
the reeds at one side, where they can take in the 
whole line. All things being in readiness, and 
the old national chorus of “ Brekekekex, koax, 
koax” having been given, an immense frog with 
bulging eyes and white throat, steps forward and 
speaks somewhat as follows : —- 

“ Young Frogs! life is before you. You are 
entering upon your career as members of society. 


The great end of life is not to see who can leap 
highest. Ambition! ’t is a glorious cheat. No, 
former tadpoles, no! Leap you must, all of you, 
but learn the -first lesson of the society of frogs, 
that each if he would have distinction, must be 
willing to help others. To leap over, you must 
yourselves be leapt over.. Therefore begin by 
stooping, all save the hindmost. Let him leap 
all in turn, and take his place stooping upon the 
edge of the pond. Then let the next hindmost 
follow and take his last leap into the pond, fol- 
lowed by the rest.” 

Thus the ceremony proceeds, each in turn 
leaping over the bending form of the one in front, 
after he has himself been. leapt.over by the one 
behind, and each ending his leap with.a mighty 
spring and dive into the pond. From that 
moment they are faithful members of .the society 
of frogs, having learned the only lesson required 
where the business of life is to leap, to. wit, that 
he who would leap over must be willing to be 
leapt over. 

This has gone on from time immemorial. Some 
boys once. saw it and imitated it, thinking it fine 
sport. They did not know that-it was a serious 
thing. They in turn were imitated, and now all 
over the land: boys play at.leap-frog. But they 
should not forget that it) is a serious thing with 
frogs. 





HOW THE ANCIENT SWEDES THOUGHT THE -WORLD WAS MADE. 


Swepen has trom my earliest childhood been 
a very interesting country to me, and whenever 
the fierce north winds dashed the waves of the 
Baltic against the shores of my dear out-of-the- 
way Pomerania, they seemed to me howling the 
war-songs of the stern old Goths, or singing 
ebout the Valhalla of their gods. I could not 


long resist the desire to see with my own eyes the 
country and’ the people whose traditions are 80 
akin to those of my own ; 80, without telling any 
one about my purpose, I quietly slipped on board 
a ship one day, bound for “ Gamla Thule,” (old 
Sweden.) Every thing was new, every thing full 
of interest. To be able to see and read at mid- 
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night as well as at midday, for example, was a 
ninth wonder of the world to me. When tired 
of walking, I took “skjuts,” * and in that way it so 
happened that I one day arrived in the beautiful 
Province of Dalsland, and at the pearl of that 
Province, Baldersnds, situated upon a peninsula 
in the lansjé, (salmon lake,) where Art and Nature, 
under the direction of the brukspatron f Waern, 
had combined to create a paradise even in so high 
a latitude as sixty degrees north. Hospitality, a 
cardinal virtue of the Swedes of the present day 
as well as of centuries ago, bade me welcome, 
and the lady of the house, one of the rare angels 
of this world, that are not happy until every 
being around is made to feel so too, provided 
every thing for the comfort of the invited guest. 

The brukspatron had in store for me every 
day some new surprise, either of historical curi- 
osity or natural beauty, as, for example, the jiit- 
testupa, a steep rock, from which the heathen he- 
roes precipitated themselves, when feeling that 
they were growing old, and had no more chance 
to fall in battle. They willfully killed themselves 
in this way that they might come to Odin in Val- 
halla, believing that those who died upon sick- 
beds had to go to Hela, queen in Helheim, a bleak 
and tedious place, which the jolly old Swedes 
dreaded as much almost as Nifleheim ¢ itself, pre- 
ferring fighting and feasting to making long faces. 
At one time we would visit a “runesten,” a slab 
of stone with figures graven in it. “Those char- 
acters are Runor,” said my friend, “the letters 
of our forefathers ; their alphabet contained only 
sixteen letters to our twenty-five.” Another day 
we went to the “jittehégar,” huge earth-hills, 
heaped by the people upon urns that contained 
the ashes of their kings and heroes. 

These, and many more curious things, created 
in me a lively desire to know all that I could 
about the ancient Swedes, their legends and my- 
thology. Learning this, my host offered to relate 
some of their traditions in the evening over a 
glass of good mead, such as only his wife knew 
how to brew. When evening came he kept his 
word, and told me how his forefathers thought the 
world was made. 

Mitgird, or the middle yard — our earth — so 
called because it was the fifth or middle of the 


* Skjuts — pronounced shuts — corresponding to the postal ar- 
rangement in Germany, although expeditious if ordered before- 
hand, are rather slow and inconvenient generally. Instead of a 
commodious post-chaise, the skjutskiirra is nothing but a wooden 
cart upon two wheels, with one seat without springs or cushions. 
‘the Swedish bonde (peasant) is compelled by law to furnish, in 
rotation, a boy, a horse, and a kiirra, to convey any traveller at 
any time, night or day, to the nearest skjutsholl on. his route, at 


nine worlds which the Swedes believed to exist, 
— the first four being the abodes of all that was 
good, the last four of all that was bad. The 
good beings were the Asar and Elves, the bad the 
Giants and Dwarfs. 

In the beginning there was nothing but an im- 
mense abyss, devoid of every thing, called “ Gin- 
nungagap.” In the north end of the abyss, called 
“ Nifleheim,” where it was excessively cold, there 
arose, after the lapse of ages, a stream named “ Ho- 
ergelmer.” In the south end of the abyss called 
“ Muspelheim,” heat slowly began to generate. 
The waters of Hoergelmer were filled with all 
sorts of poison, and flowing down the abyss, 
cooled as they rolled on, decreasing in speed, 
and when they reached the centre of the gap they 
congealed, and at last, as the river flowed on, filled 
the whole pit with ice. 

From Muspelheim a stream of heat got in 
motion, also toward the centre of the great pit, 
and when it had reached the ice, it melted it. 
And when the ice was all gone, there arose a 
great giant, filling half the space. His name was 
Ymer. But so fatigued was this poor giant by the 
gigantic labor of shaping himself, that he fell im- 
mediately into a long and sound sleep. The heat 
from Muspelheim affected the creature so much, 
that he perspired heavily in his sleep, and the 
large drops under his arms hardened and took 
shape, and presently a man sprang irc ~ under his 
right and a woman from his left arm. From this 
pair sprang the formidable race of Hrymthunar, 
“ Frost-giants,” embodying the principle of evil; 
they play an important part in the northern my- 
thology, carrying on a perpetual warfare with the 

ar. 

When Ymer had sweated out these beings, Alfa- 
dur (father of all things) took pity on him lest he 
should starve for want of nourishment ; so he cre- 
ated an enormous cow, whom he called Adumbla. 
From the udder of this cow he caused four 
streams of milk to flow, which this giant baby 


drank and grew fat. So far, this was all right, * 


but now the cow wanted food ; therefore Alfadur 
gave her great salt rocks to lick, which she liked 
so very much, and licked with such perseverance, 
that s’:e cleared in a few days a huge rock of all 
its salt. When lo! a man sprang from that very 


the rate of twenty-four shillings banco per Swedish mile — equal 
to about three cents an English mile. If the traveller provides 
himself with a whip, he has the right to drive; if not, the-skjuts- 
drives at his leisure, usually very leisurely. 
t A title given to large landholders, not belonging to the eris- 
tocracy. 
¢ Corresponding to hell of the Christians. 
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rock, sleek and well formed. Adumbla stared 
at him as only.a bewildered cow can, when she 
does not know what to make of it, and said 
“Mook!” and ran away. 

This man was called Bure, and he found a 
helpmate somewhere, and had a son called Bérr. 

Bérr married a granddaughter of Ymer, the 
giant that filled the half of Ginnungagap, and he 
had three sons, Odin, Vile, and Ve. The boys 
were extraordinary prodigies, gifted with remark- 
able powers, together with a boyish delight in in- 
vestigating and destroying; for when only three 
days old they did no less work than killing the 
giant Ymer, their great grandfather. The exor- 
mous flood caused by the streams of blood issuing 
from the body of that colossus, drowned all the 
frost-giants except Bergelmer and his wife, who 
were out in a boat fishing at the time of this ca- 
lamity. 

When Ymer wes dead, the three boys were in 
great perplexity what to do with his body, lest 
Alfadur should discover what they had done, and 
punish them. There was no room in the universe 
to bury him. After a long consultation, Odin 
proposed they should plant him in the middle of 
great Ginnungagap, the very cradle of their an- 
cestor. Although no child’s play to drag this 
mammoth down the abyss, they accomplished it ; 
and having him securely there, they scraped all 
the flesh from his bones, kneaded it thoroughly 
with their fists, formed a ball of it, and giving it a 
kick with their little feet, sent it flying through 
the great abyss. They clapped their hands, and 
shouted in high glee. That is our earth, nothing 
but a huge meat-ball. When the ball in its spher- 
ical course came back again, they arrested its 
flight, not having completed their work. Dig- 
ging deep and spacious holes in the ball, and 
drawing furrows of different sizes, they filled them 
with Ymer’s blood, and so made oceans, lakes, and 
rivers ; his bones they planted deep in the ball, 
and thus made mountains ; the teeth they scattered 
broadeast over the whole globe, and those are 
the stones that are found everywhere, and with 
which we pave our streets. Out of Ymer’s hair, 
with great skill, they formed trees, shrubs, and 
flowers. After all this was done, they took the 
giant’s skull, scraped it clean of all fibres, polished 
it, and then lifted it high above the earth, thus 
forming the sky, to support which they caught 
four dwarfs, named North, South, East, and West, 
and placed them at four corners respectively. 
These creatures somehow had saved themselves 
by stealth from the great flood, and to serve as 
perpetual pillars of the heavens was therefore well- 
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deserved punishment. The brains these ingen- 
ious boys got rid of by throwing them in the air, 
where they at once changed to clouds, and sailed 
quietly along. 

After this work was accomplished, they under- 
took a journey to the far South, to Muspelheim, 
the land of Fire, and eluding the watchfulness of 
the fire-genii that dwelt there, they succeeded in 
carrying off some sparks, at the risk of their lives. 
These they planted in the sky, where they glit- 
tered and sparkled, lighting up their young crea- 
tion most beautifully. Afterward, the goddess 
Freya greatly improved it, painting the whole 
dome sky-blue. 

Thus every thing was successfully done, and 
viewing it from all sides, they thought it was a 
beautiful place to live in. But there was no one 
to enjoy all this but themselves, and they puzzled 
their brains greatly what to do in this dilemma. 

Engrossed with this idea, these three young 
gods (that’s exactly what they were) walked arm 
in arm, one summer morning, along the shores of 
the ocean, discussing their various plans, when 
suddenly Odin leaped toward the fantastically 
shaped trunk cf a decaying ash-tree, crying: “I 
have it! I have it! I will carve a man from this 
tree trunk!” 

“ And I a woman from this elm-tree!” ex- 
claimed Vile in haste. “Let us see who will 
succeed best.” They cut and carved, chiseled 
and filed with a will and a might, and before sun- 
set the two statues were finished. 

“ Brother Vile’s is the handsomest,” said Ve. 
“But mine is the strongest,” exclaimed Odin, 
rather vexed; and now I shall give them both life 
and breathe a soul-into them.” When he had 
done this, they moved about, thumping their 
heads against trees and rocks, and falling into 
ditches and bogs. “ Poor things,” cried Ve, “ this 
will never do,” and walking up to them, he gave 
them sight, hearing, and speech. The moment 
they opened their eyes, they were enraptured with 
each other’s beauty, danced about in antics, mak- 
ing all sorts of grimaces; and when they found 
they could speak, there was no end of their gib- 
bering and chatting, without the least sense or 
meaning, especially with the woman. “ Ah,” said 
Vile, laughing, “ nothing but monkeys after all; 
they want a gift from me too,” and placing his 
hands upon their heads, he said, “ Receive from 
me understanding and insight.” 

This opened their mental eyes, and they ran 
off in great haste to make cloth wherewith to 
cover their nakedness, build a hut for shelter, and 
till the ground. 
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“ What name shall we give them?” asked Ve. 

“ Mine shall be called Askur,” responded Odin. 

“Mine shall bear the name of Embla,” said 
Vile. 


And thus the ancient Swedes thought the 
world was made, and men to enjoy this beautiful 
earth. E. J. K. 
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Ir was the recess of an hour at noonday, and 
Monsieur Alphonse stood in the large study-hall 
talking with a group of boys. Monsieur Alphonse 
was our French teacher. His hair and whiskers 
were coarse, curly, and grizzly; his eyes small, 
round, and black; and his nose like the handle of 
a rust-eaten door-knocker. His eyebrows were 
heavy, and much more gray than his hair. Not 
a pleasant countenance, you think perhaps; and 
yet it was not unpleasant. There was some kind- 
ness and tenderness and much vivacity in it, 
though the short, bristly hairs, growing without 
any regard to right or propriety, on the nose, on 
the cheeks, on the forehead, hardly permitted one 
to discover the good traits marked on the face. 
I suppose the old Frenchman was about fifty-five, 
and for every year he had been in this country to 
teach boys the French language, he had only 
learned to speak bad and worse English, and to 
be more and more of a kind-hearted, irritable, pe- 
dantic old Frenchman. His clothes were tight 
and bluck, his pantaloons pulled close down with 
straps to his sharp-pointed thin boots, and a pro- 
digious roll of black silk wrapped his neck and 
collar about in dusty folds. He was always as 
well sprinkled with snuff as a hash with pepper, 
and a slight odor of garlic diffused itself from his 
presence. 

We boys rather liked “Old Alph,” as we dis- 
respectfully called Monsieur Alphonse among 
ourselves; but he never excited our respect, yet 
made himself obeyed by the ingenuity of the pun- 
ishments he devised. We delighted to tease him, 
with carefulness though as to how far it was prac- 
ticable in safety, just as if he were a bear or mon- 
key whose length of chain was to be remembered. 

The sharpest stone we could throw at him was 
@ contemptuous word of Bonaparte. I cannot 
remember now without a laugh how that imp of 
mischief, Traddles, (our Traddles, not Dickens’s,) 
in translating a French oration one day in class, 
read out slowly and soberly, without suspicion of 
a smile,“ Le grand Bonaparte—the big bony 
party.” Monsieur Alphonse, in appreciation of 
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the lines of inflated homage to his idol, was treat- 
ing his great nose to immense pinches of snuff. 
As Traddles gave utterance to his insulting joke, 
and the class broke out in laughter, the astonished 
Frenchman exclaimed, “ Vat you say ? vat ? — en- 
core if you please, sar!” —-and Traddles read 
again slowly, as if he were in some doubt, but still 
without any sign of fun in his face, —“ Le grand 
Bonaparte — the big — yes, great — large — big 
—the big bony party.” Before the last syllable 
had left his mouth, our French teacher, in a par- 
oxysm of rage, hurled the open snuff-box at the 
offender’s head; and then, fairly dancing with 
fury, he hauled Traddles by the hair to the door, 
and, as he opened it to push him through, trem- 
blingly cried out, “ Go — miserable — go to Mon- 
sieur Norris and tell to him zat you have in-sult- 
ed me, and zat I do not teach you more — na- 
vare! Ah ciel, souffris tu que ces ingrats, que 
ces polissons se jouent impunément de ma puis- 
sance? I go from zis place of vilain boys.” 
How much wilder his anger and emotion might 
have grown I know not, but at that point in his 
invective, we boys, because of the snuff powder 
from his original projectile, commenced a mad 
chorus of irresistible sneezing. At that addition 
to Monsieur Alphonse’s distress, the enraged 
Frenchman thrust his hands into his hair and 
rushed from the room, hurling back an indistin- 
guishable torrent of rr rs rolled out to infinity, 
and ss spit out like the ptshs of a cat. 

To go back, however, to the commencement of 
our chapter. Monsieur Alphonse was standing 
in the large study-hall talking with several boys. 
Monsieur had his favorites, and often it happened 
that those were they who gave him the most 
trouble. Our lame schoolmate— he whom we 


led “Rough,” the wittiest, strongest, {in his 
arms,) noisiest, most obstinate boy among us, and 
the one too who was an acknowledged king of the 
school, because of his union of will, talent, jolly 
disposition, physical strength, and dependence (his 
lower limbs being almost helpless) —was the 
first in Monsieur Alphonse’s favor, and Brins- 
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made, who always went by the nickname of 
“ Brick” and was one of the noblest boys that 
ever lived, stood second. They were both in the 
group. Grant, Charley Balch, Pudding Head, 
and I were there too. Rough sat on a desk, 
his broad, heavy shoulders against the wall, and 
his crippled legs hanging over a bench-back, 
his face a type of laughing defiance. Monsieur 
Alphonse, leaning against a desk, and with an arm 
over Brick’s shoulders, was in a genial mood — 
laughing, talking excitedly, and making use of 
much bad English and good French. Grant ly- 
ing full-length, stomach down, on a bench, sup- 
ported his chin on his hands, and was enjoying 
quietly, in his own calm way, the conversation, 
made up, on Monsieur Alphonse’s side, of remi- 
niscences of his younger days in Paris, and on 
our side, of questions and quizzes. An inquiry 
came from Charley Balch : — “ Monsieur, were 
you ever in the Hotel des Invalides?” and be- 
fore Monsieur could reply, Rough shouted out an 
answer: “Of course he was there for years af- 
ter the campaign in Egypt, and had to wear a 
wooden head — not so soft as yours though” — 
turning to the amiable fellow who always bore 
unresistingly the title of “ Pudding Head” — “in 
place of the one that was shot away. It was 
three years before Monsieur’s present caput 
sprouted.” Monsieur Alphonse joined in our 
laugh, and said, “Ah, Ro-of, you are so funny 
and so rude as a gamin of Paris— Enfant terri- 
ble! Yes, Balch, I did go zare once, and I na- 
vare did wish to go again, for I did behold a sad 
spectacle; many poor soldiers, some wizout ar- 
r-m, some wizout lage, and some wizout nosing 
at all” “Those were fellows who had had their 
tongues shot away,” again interrupted Rough, set- 
ting us laughing, while Monsieur Alphonse con- 
tinued in a perplexed way, “ Vat you mean? zare 
tongs? no—— zare two ar-r-ms, zare two lages — 
all; but soon I did come to an old brave, old cor- 
poral, one decoré by ze Empereur on ze field of 
bataille. After many years in ze hospital, he was 
dying, and he did call, ‘I shall not die until I 
see ze Empereur— no, no;’ and alors, zen, he 
fight to go from his bed, and zen ze old soldier 
weep,” — Monsieur wes following the old pen- 
sioner’s example, — “and he did say again and 
again, ‘I must see ze Empereur;’ but ze nurse, 
she told him zat ze Empereur was in Saint Hé- 
léna. Ah! zen his sorrow was terrible; but I 
tell to the nurse in a wes — wes— how you say ? 
4h cette langue misérable —I tell to the nurse in 
a leetle voize, —‘ Béte! carry him wiz me to ze 
grande picture ;’ and we carry him, and at ze mo- 
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ment he see ze tableau magnifique, he say, ‘ Grace 
4 Dieu,’ and wiz ze tronc of ar-r-m he make ze 
salut miliatary, and say in a voice profound, ‘ Cor- 
poral Rédaud — présent!’ and he was dead.” 
Our French teacher took snuff, snapped to the 
box, wiped his cheeks with a large, raggy, silk 
handkerchief, and heaved a great sigh. The 
boys had no joke ready to cap that story with. 
But in a few moments the exaggeration of grief 
passed from Monsieur Alphonse’s face, and gave 
place to a bright, warm smile, as he turned his 
head to Brick, and said, “Mais, my amiable 
Br-r-rinsmade, please to tell me why we talk in 
zis room when it is so beautiful as ze summare 
out of ze doors ?” ‘ 

“TI don’t know, Monsieur ; it is a splendid day 
sure enough. It is almost getting time for our 
Saturday picnics. June will be here in a few 
days.” 

“ Peek-a-neek! you say peek-a-neek ; bon, to- 
morrow will be Saturday, and if Monsieur Norris 
will wish, I shall go wiz all ze boy: on a peek-a- 
neek, and I shall cook ze omélet and ze café. 

h — what you say, boys?” 

We said “ Yes —splendid,” and as the one 
o’clock bell sounded for recitations, our little 
crowd hurrahed for Monsieur Alphonse. 

Saturday was the perfection of what the last 
half of May can sometimes give us, —a day clear 
and soft, beautiful with young flowers, leaves, and 
delicate grass. Before the half-after five bell 
called us, there was music enough from hundreds 
of little feathered instruments to reconcile even 
sleepy-headed boys to awakening. 

We came into the study-hall after breakfast to 
the morning inspection. After this, the weekly 
rolls of merit and demerit were read by our Prin- 
cipal, and hung up — one in gilt frame, the other 
in black — on the most conspicuous pillar in the 
room. Then Mr. Norris made some remarks on 
the progress of different classes, encouraged what- 
ever he had noticed of good purpose among the 
boys, rebuked any evidence he might have discov- 
ered during the week of mistaken thought or dis- 
honorable conduct, and in a cheerful manner told 
us that he had decided, at the solicitation of Mon 
sieur Alphonse, to allow us to go on a picnic un- 
der the control of our French master; that we 
might have the entire day until the hour of even- 
ing prayers; but he enjoined on us respect and 
strict obedience to Monsieur Alphonse, who had 
so kindly obtained for us this pleasure. The 
usual weekly allowance of spending-money was 
handed to each boy, and with light hearts we 
rushed out-of-doors, and, getting Monsieur Al- 
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phonse in the centre of our throng, gave three 
terrific cheers, and a “tiger” that was certainly 
of Berigal extraction. 

“Vat Zouaves terrible!” exclaimed Monsieur 
Alphonse, covering his ears to shut out the shouts. 
“ Ah, you have done now? bien, vare de we go 
to-day?” Most of us called “ Paradise Island,” 
a beautiful spot in the Croton River, four miles 
from our school. A few said “ Sleepy Hollow,” 
and one or two wished our destination to be Frog 
Pond, the favorite waters for winter skating. But 
the majority carried the decision for Paradise Isl- 
and, and we were off, as merrily mad as ever 
boys were, first for the village and Mother Crack- 
en’s store, to lay in such a motley collection of 
indigestibles as would have shocked our mammas 
and brought a death verdict from any of the many 
jurors on dyspepsia, — dough-nuts, cocoa-nuts, pea- 
nuts; cheese, ham, herrings ; squash-pies, mince- 
pies, cakes ; lollipops, oranges, and root beer. Be- 
side which we had the baskets of substantials 
prepared in the school larder under Monsieur Al- 
phonse’s eye, — the requisites for the omelet and 
coffee he had promised, and — shall I tell it ? — 
a bottle of Orgeat for Monsieur himself and a 
few prime favorites. Ah! kind, weak, old, ex- 
iled Frenchman, — doomed to exchange the glo- 
ries and sweets of the beautiful Paris for a cold 
life in the Yankee boarding-school cage of sixty 
mad boys, — that occasional smacked-over indul- 
gence and amiable treachery to our school laws 
was a sin, dear Monsieur, which brought fortu- 
nately no harm, and which no doubt warmed thy 
shriveling heart as the sunny side of thy beloved 
Boulevards might. 

Fully armed and equipped as pleasure requires, 
we struck off for the post-road to the Croton 
bridge, Monsieur Alphonse not so brisk, but as 
merry as the best of us. Our march was at times 
a game of “leap-frog,” and then “follow your 
leader.” Sometimes a frightened dog changed 
our progress to a chase, and again arm in arm 
we sauntered on the pleasant road, listening to our 
teacher’s talk, or watching the river view,— Tap- 
pan Zee below, Haverstraw Bay and Croton Point 
above. The fresh, fragrant air, lovely scenery, 
the singing birds and our responding hearts, the 
Saturday without a task, and health, youth, and 
pleasure to make us as happy as boys can be — 
what could be jollier ? 

At length we reached the Croton, and rushed 
down the bank with a shout, to borrow a scow 
from fisherman Nicholas to boat us across the 
stream to Paradise Island. Nicholas was glad 
enough to see us, and,as it was not one of his 
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fishing days, bade us take his best boat. Seven 
at a load, we were all ferried over in twenty min- 
utes. 

But I have not told how Rough got over the 
four-mile walk ; well, he travelled royally on most 
willing horses from back to back, until every one 
of the big boys had carried him in turn. Those 
Saturday excursions would not have been com- 
plete without Rough. Ah, reader, I see you are 
thinking a joke — “ Rough riding that;” yes, it 
was and it was not, for ridden enjoyed it as much 
as rider. Paradise Island was about two acres 
in extent, and thickly covered in most parts 
with old trees. Plenty of shade, and moss, and 
gnarled limbs to furnish delightful rural rooms 
full of unsashed windows, through which to see 
up and down the Croton, and on the opposite 
banks the most picturesque views. There were 
steep banks, making miniature coves and harbors 
in which to throw a fish-line hopefully; and for 
bathing, there were high rocks to dive from, or 
little patches of pebbly beach to wade from. In 
fact there never was a prettier or better place for 
picnics, yet no one seemed to go there but we 
boys. 

The first excitement on the island that Satur- 
day was the discovery of three flying-squirrels, 
that, startled by our gymnastics on a grape-vine 
swing, flew over our heads to a hole ina big, 
partly decayed oak, which bent over the water. 
The hole was nearly twenty feet from the ground, 
but the trunk was just of the size so difficult to 
climb. Several of us tried, but in vain, though 
once I reached to within two feet of the squirrels’ 
retreat. We were shouting and urging one an- 
other on, scolding the awkward, encouraging the 
active, until Grant, who had heard the shouts 
from the other end of the island, came running 
up, and when he knew what we were after, 
quickly flung off his coat and attempted the dif- 
ficult climb. After three minutes’ hard work he 
reached the hole, and, peering into it, exclaimed, 
“T believe I see them — three — an old mother 
and two young chaps, I guess. I’ll have them 
out.” With which words he thrust in his arm, 
and called, “I have got one any how;” but as 
quickly as he said this, he gave a cry and pulled 
out his arm so suddenly that he lost his hold of 
the tree, and down he came with a tremendous 
souse into the water. He got on land in a few 
seconds, feeling more like drying his clothes by 
the fire than again attempting the capture of the 
squirrels, one of which had bitten his thumb to 
the bone. So Rough, who had been sitting near 
all the time, laughing loudly at all the scrapes 
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we others got into, now offered to bet that he 
would capture the entire squirrel family if we 
would give him a boost and do, too, just what he 
ordered. We promised to, and, having lifted him 
to where he got a fuir hold of the trunk, he pulled 
himself higher and higher by his muscular arms, 
until he reached the squirrels’ hole. Settling 
himself firmly there, he reconnoitered the enemy’s 
position, and then sang out to us, “I want a bag 
a foot or eighteen inches long, and with a mouth 
that will just fit over this hole.” Grant offered 
his wet jacket. Rough guessed he could make 
that do, so we tossed it to him. Then he called 
for cord and tied up the sleeves, neck, and waist, 
so as to leave only the front open. This he 
clapped to the hole and sang out, “ Now, fellows, 
you see that crack in the trunk down there? That 
leads into this big opening. So do you put a little 
fire there, and see if I won’t bag the squirrels.” 
We quickly did as he told us, aud in two minutes 
more, Rough sang out, “ All right! I have them. 
Now I'll tie the mouth and throw our trap and 
prey down, but be quick and get them into 
something stronger, for they will soon bite day- 
light through that jacket.” 

He threw the bundle to us, and we rolled some 
more garments about it, while Rough slid down 
the tree, and Marley started in the boat to borrow 
some sort of a trap from Nicholas. 

At about one o’clock, we fellows reminded Mon- 
sieur Alphonse that our appetites were getting 
very sharp, notwithstanding continual pea-nuts, 
herrings, cheese, etc. ; so our French teacher, much 
deilghted at the information, set about the pre- 
liminaries, — which were to roll up his sleeves, 
wash his hands, and array himself in a long white 
napkin hung below his chin, and pinned behind by 
Rough, who made quizzical faces over our French 
cook’s shoulder. And really the figure our worthy 
Frenchman presented, thus adorned, and runuing 
about in excited earnestness, mixing the coffee, 
breaking eggs, arranging the fire, was most lu- 
dicrous. He kept on talking, too, all the time, — 
his broken English mixed here and there with 
French, and now and then adorned by some 
favorite Latin quotation sharply and slowly ac- 
centuated, and addressed to the comprehension 
(generally without success) of us boys, — now 
siniling and laying a first finger beside his nose, 
as he stopped after some promising and successful 
stage in his cooking, and gazed at us triumphant- 
ly; then stamping his feet, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, and wrinkling his face in grimaces of despair, 
as he discovered a bad egg, burned his fingers, 
or let the coffee boil over. How we boys enjoyed 





it, while we increased the good play before us by 
slyly putting little annoyances in the Frenchman’s 
way, — misplacing his implements, laying stones 
for him to trip over, and indulging cunningly in all 
such practical jokes as might bewilder “ Monsieur ” 
and thereby add to our fun. Unfortunately for 
him the work grew so engrossing that several 
times he came near setting himself on fire, for 
every time he leaned over the fire, the apron fast- 
ened at his neck would swing into the ashes. 
We warned him several times, and he would an- 
swer, “ Tank you, mes amis, tank you, but I have 
no dangare at all.” So Marley said in a low 
voice to us, “ Don’t say any thing the next time, 
but let’s see the fun.” Monsieur Alphonse was 
again busy with many deeds and more words, 
Taking the coffee-pot off, he snuffed in the 
aroma. “ Good — délici-o-us! Ah! in a few mo- 
ments we shall eat.” Waving a gesture of ad- 
miration, coffee-pot in one hand and spoon in the 
other, he went on, raising his eyes to the sky 
first, — “ Vat splendid day,” and — dropping them 
to the browning omelet, — “ Vat magnifique ban- 
quet! * Dum vivimus vivamus,’ you say so, n’est 
ce pas ? — and I shall have a leetle glass of Or- 
geat ”— (that was an aside to himself). Then 
smacking his lips over the thought, he sang: — 
“Le vin charme tous les esprits: 

Qu’on le donne 

Par tonne. 

Que le vin pleuve dans Paris, 

Pour voir les gens les plus aigris 

Gris.” 
He leaned over the fire to turn the omelet for the 
last time; a little tongue of fire licked at the 
nepkin-apron. It liked the taste, and lapped 
here and there. We winked at one another, sti- 
fled our laughter, and watched. Monsieur Al- 
phonse turned the omelet, and, as he regained po- 
sition from bending over, he sang again with 
much zest :— 

“Le vin charme tous les esprits: 

Qu’on le donne 

Par” —!!! 
“Qh horreur! ze flammes devore me! que puis 
je faire? Help, young gentlemens ; I burn!” but 
before we could pull the blazing garment from 
his neck, he uttered a cry of fear, and, rushing 
down the river bank, popped head and body un- 
der the water. In a moment he emerged. Shall 
I ever forget the extraordinary appearance he 
then presented to our laughing eyes? It was ex- 
travagantly ludicrous, and so convulsed were we 
with the fun of the whole thing, that we could 
not have helped him if he had been in extreme 
danger; as it was, the water only reached to his 
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waist, and there he stood, his arms held as high 
as possible above the water, one hand still cling- 
ing to a skillet, the other in a gesture of averting 
some danger,— his hair, singed whiskers, and body 
dripping with water, the burned apron still hang- 
ing in black rags to his neck, and his face shiver- 
ing and terrified. When we first saw the apron 
catch fire, our only mischievous intention (insti- 
gated by Marley) was to give our kind and droll 
teacher a little fright. We did not think the 
greasy cloth would break so suddenly into a dan- 
gerous flame, nor that Monsieur would be ex- 
posed to any harm. He, poor Frenchman, never 
suspected that we had seen the flames and neg- 
lected to warn him. The catastrophe postponed 
our dinner, for Monsieur had to take off his wet 
clothes and be dressed by our contributions, — a 
shirt from one, uniform jacket from another, pan- 
taloons from fisherman Nicholas across the river ; 
and when he was fully attired and presiding beam- 
ingly at our luxurious rural dinner, he presented 
an appearance almost as comical as when he stood 
fresh from his sudden bath. However, we had a 
jolly good time over our meal, and then set to 
work —as boys can after the amplest feast — at 
climbing, jumping, wrestling, and all sorts of 
games. In a couple of hours more, Monsieur 
Alphonse called us to collect the various utensils 
of our banquet, and make preparations for the re- 
turn home. At this time, old Nicholas crossed to 
the island, took a bite of what remained, and filled 
his pipe to smoke out a little chat with us. Mon- 
sieur Alphonse and he could never understand one 
another — they had often tried in the days gone 
by —so now it seemed to be agreed between them 
that when they met, Nicholas should perform a 
bow comically like Monsieur Alphonse’s, and say 
in @ very unnatural tone, and as if he were ad- 
dressing a deaf man, and in broken English 
too, —“‘ Gude day, Mush-shere — very fine day 
—nice—fine. How do you do, sar?” and 
Monsieur Alphonse, trying on his side to imitate 
Nicholas’s natural manner, and speak too very 
slow and plain English, would answer, assuming 
an off-hand way, “ Ah, Capitain Nicholas — tank 
you. I hope to see you well, and zat madame 
your wife and the leetle ones are in vary good 
health.” So would end their exchange of court- 
esies, and then hearty, honest Nicholas would de- 
vote himself to us, and we to him. 

So it was this time, and Nicholas and we were 
soon having a noisy chat together. As he was 
going, Grant said, — he, Rough, and I were by 
the: tree: to which his boat was made fast, — “I 
should like to have # long row in that nice boat 


you have lent us to-day.” “Well, so you can, 
my fine fellow, whenever you give the word,” 
answered Nicholas good-naturedly, “and why not 
take it and row home to the village this afternoon ? I 
have to walk down to church with my old woman 
to-morrow, and I can come back in ‘the boat, 
and get a peep at my nets at the same time.” 
“ Would n’t we like it, though!” said Grant and I, 
“but Monsieur Alphonse would not give permis- 
sion.” “QOh nonsense!” returned Nicholas. “I 
should like to have the boat got down there, so 
just you tell old Parley Voo that I should be 
mach convenienced if he’d let you row my boat 
down — then you ’ll have him, for he is too per- 
lite to refuse me under the sarcumstances.” So 
we ran and made the request of Monsieur — that 
he would permit Grant and me to take the boat 
down, and Rough with us; and when we added 
that: Nicholas said it would oblige him, he answer- 
ed, “Ah zen, yes, for Monsieur Nicholas had ze 
goodness to lend to us his boat zis day.” So instead 
of walking home by the road with the other boys, 
we were to have the great pleasure of the row, a 
mile down the Croton to the Hudson, and out on 
the big river to the village. We first put all the 
party across the stream, and then, very cheerful, 
— Rongh sitting in the stern to steer, — we pulled 
away on our voyage. 

The tide was running out with a strong sweep, 
80 we just let our oars keep time and brush the 
water, while the pretty panorama slid by, — rag 
ged masses of rock, a piece of white beach with 
descending road, hemlock woods, a little cottage 
under the bank and nets drying, a brook jumping 
through the darkness of a ravine to join company 
with the river, a rough wharf and shed, a smooth 
slope, cleared woods and glimpse of some wealthy 
man’s well-ordered country-seat, —so the views 
changed as we glided on, and the afternoon sun 
descended to the river narrowing behind us. 

Rough thought that as our paddles were mov- 
ing so slowly, we ought to let some steam escape, 
and he sang, as he could sing, in a strong, cheery 
voice. I tell you it was a fine time we were 
having. We dallied so on the Croton that we 
did not come out on the Hudson until the sun was 
within half an hour of its exit, and then, fearful 
of being late to prayers, — at which time we had 
been instructed to be home, — we set to work at 
our oars. Going down the river with the sweep 
of the tide toward the out-going current in the 
centre, and with, too, a fresh easterly breeze, which 
urged our boat away from the shore we wished to 
land on, Rough had to steer more and more ‘in. 
The afternoon boats on their way to Albany’ aiid 
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other up-river towns, passed steaming by, giving 
us now and then the swell of their big wheels. 
Nicholas had wished us to leave his boat just be- 
low the prison ; so when we got opposite the white 
buildings with their narrow, grated windows, 
Rough pointed the boat straight for shore, but 
because of the reasons I have mentioned, we were 
at least half a mite from land. In we pulled 
with a will. 

“ Halloo,” exclaimed Rough, “see that cask 
ahead —let’s pick it up,” and he steered for it. 
In a few minutes we reached it and were about 
to haul it in the boat, when, to our utmost aston- 
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ishment, it turned over, showing the head and 
shoulders of a swimming man — an escaping pris- 
oner as we knew in a moment by the checked 
clothes and closely shaved head. He grasped the 
boat’s side and climbed in before we had time to 
think what we shouid do, saying in a rough and 
tired, but threatening voice, “ My young coves, if 
you care a penny for your lives youll turn your 
boat for the other side and pull as you never 
pulled before.” He had crouched down in the 
boat and drawn a big clasp-knife from his pocket. 
That he opened as he spoke, continuing with a 
savage oath, “ Quick now —quick! or I'll let 





your wind out in half asecond.” There was noth- 
ing else for us but to do as we were bidden. It 
was such an emergency as we had never imag- 


ined. In fifteen minutes we were in mid river. 
In the half hour more, before we toiling boys 
reached the Rockland shore,— our prison-bird 
constantly urging us on and ominously feeling the 
edge of his knife, — Rough recovered his usual 
sang froid, and commenced questioning our prize- 
master, (what an ugly, frightened, crafty face he 
had!) who grimly answered some of the questions, 
telling us that he slipped into the water from the 
yard where the coopers worked —his trade was 
cooperage — just at the bustling moment when 
the bell rang and the prisoners mustered to march 


to their cells, and that with a cask over his: head 
Vow. I.— No. 5. 15 


he had swum for mid river with all his might. 
Suddenly there came the report of an alarm mus- 
ket from the prison, now shut from our sight by 
the shades of approaching night. 

In a moment more our bow touched the Rock- 
land shore, just below Rockland itself, and where 
an apparently unscalable wall of stone a hundred 
feet, high shuts out the back country from the 
river. The prisoner jumped out, but, holding 
fast to the boat’s bow, ordered us to give him 
coat, cap, pantaloons, and shoes. Rough and I 
contributed cap and coat, (this he turned inside 
out, turned down the collar, and cut off the but- 
tons) and Grant being the largest of us, had to 
furnish pantaloons and shoes. Having donned 
those garments hastily and thrown us the prison 
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clothes with an oath and a laugh, he said, “ Good- 
by, coves. I guess you won’t get back very 
quickly to give the alarm,so”— Here Rough, 
after feeling in his pockets, produced a quarter 
of a doliar and threw it to the prisoner, saying, 
“T know it is wrong, but I can’t help boosting 
a fellow out of trouble, and perhaps you ought 
not to be in jail anyhow.” The man caught it, 
laughed, thanked Rough, and wishing he might 
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never get in limbo, quickly disappeared in the 
darkness. We had to recross the river, tired as we 
were, and did not reach the school-house until nine 
o'clock. Of course the accident excused our late- 
ness and the alarm caused. We, sharers of the 
boat adventure, were heroes among our compan- 
ions for a week. The prisoner, a notorious burg- 
lar, whose alias was “ Bowery Gem,” was never 
recaptured. So ended our eventful Saturday. 
VIEUX MOUSTACHE. 





DORY AND DORA: 
AN ADVENTURE IN ONE OF LAST WINTER'S SNOW-STORMS. 


PART I. 


I am not going to tell you my real name. 
The fellows at our school call me Dory; but 
whether that is short for Theodore or Roderick, 
or Rodman, or even Herod, I shall leave you to 
guess. 

The. way to our school is up the Still Valley 
Railroad. This is not a real name either ; I don’t 
give the real name for fear of hurting the feelings 
of the conductor of the train, as it was in con- 
sequence of his carelessness that the calamity 
happened that I am going to tell about. It was 
not much of a calamity, however, only an accident 
that happened to me in one of the great snow- 
storms last winter. It was an accident, but I 
am after all glad it happened, for I had a bully 
time of it. I take that back, though. ‘ The 
dominie tells us we must not use such a word 
as bully. He says it is slang. But I don’t 
know of any other word that will do to tell 
exactly what sort of a time I had. 

I was to set out about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and expected to arrive about eight 
o'clock in the evening. We had dinner at one 
o'clock, and my mother took care to give me an 
extra good one, as it was the last dinner I was 
to have at home, at that time. My trunk was 
all packed and my sled ready. The sled was a 
new one which I had just bought, a patent one 
on springs. She was named the “ Henrietta.” Her 
runners were of steel, and polished so highly 
that I was sure she would go ahead of any thing 
on the coast, whether sailing on a wind or free. 
I had a knapsack too, which I always carried 
with me in the car when I wastravelling. I had 
in it a book and a pictorial paper to read on the 
way, and two apples. 

I got my sled and my trunk all ready in the 


front’ entry, and then when I went back into the 
sitting-room, I found my mother putting up some 
cake and some turn-overs, and a bottle of milk in 
a bag. 

“ What is all that for, mother?” said I. 

“For your supper,” said she. 

“O mother,” said I, “I shall not want any 
supper.” Having just had a first-rate dinner, I 
naturally did not feel very hungry. And when I 
have had as much as I can eat, I not only don’t 
feel hungry then, but it always seems to me as 
if I never should feel hungry again. And be- 
sides, I did not want the trouble of carrying all 
that package. 

“ Why, mother,” said I, “ we get in before eight 
o'clock, and they always give us a good supper 
when we come in by the evening train. Besides, 
there ’s a nice refreshment-room at Walton, where 
we stop long enough for refreshments. There 
is a counter with all kinds of cakes and pies and 
crullers, and doughnuts and turn-overs, and apples 
and oranges, all set out, and cups of tea and 
coffee all ready with milk and sugar close by. 
We shall get there by six o’clock, and if I need 
any supper I can get it there.” 

“Better take the bag, Dory,” says my father, 
(he was sitting all this time at his secretary, 
writing a letter to the dominie, and putting some 
money in it to pay my bill,) — “ better take the 
bag in case of any accident.” 

“© father! we shall not meet with any ac- 
cident,” said I. “They never have any acci- 
dents on the Still Valley Road. They don’t go 
fast enough for accidents. I wish they would.” 

“That is the way with children,” said my 
father, as if talking to himself. “They never 


will take the possibility of accidents into account. 
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But they will learn by and by. When they have 
had a little manly experience of life they will find 
out that accidents may come, even though you 
don’t expect them, and that it is best to be pre- 
pared beforehand for them in all cases.” 

Now I felt a little vexed that my father should 
call me “children,” and think that I had had no 
“marly experience.” So I told mother that I 
would take the bag, especially as I thought that 
the turn-overs and things would be good at our 
camp in the woods at school, at the head of our 
coast, where we often had a fire when we were 
sliding, and might sometimes like something to 
eat while we were warming ourselves. We had 
a big log before the fire for a seat, and a plank 
to rest our feet upon to warm them. The log and 
the plank were in under cover, but the fire was 
outside, so that the smoke could go off into the air. 

So I took the bag, filled with turn-overs, some 
mince and some apple, and cakes, and crowded it 
into my knapsack. I was obliged first to take 
out the book and the paper, and put them in one 


_ of the pockets of my great-coat. I put the flat 


bottle of milk into the other pocket. I did not 
really wish to take the milk, but as mother said, 
“ Yes, do, Dory; take it in case of accidents,” 
I concluded I would do it to please her. My 
mother is always very kind to me, and I ought 
to be willing to do something now and then to 
please her. I was very glad afterward that I 
took the milk, as you will presently see. 

My father rose from his desk and brought his 
letter to me. It was a very thick letter, being 
full of money. He gave it to me and directed 
me to be very careful of it, and to give it to Dr. 
Rollin (that is the dominie’s name) as soon as I 
should arrive. 

“ He will have it, sir,” said I, “ at eight minutes 
past eight this evening.” 

“T think that is very doubtful,” said my father. 

“No, father,” said I; “the Still Valley train 
goes slow, but she goes sure. There ’s not a 
more punctual train in the country. The con- 
ductor is always on time.” 

“Tt is not at all certain that he will be on 
time this afternoon,” said my father. “ Look!” 
As he said this, he pointed to the window, 
and on looking out I saw that it was snowing 
fast. In fact the sky began to grow gray the 
evening before, and it had been growing grayer 
and grayer all that forenoon, but I had been so 
busy with my packing that I had not observed 
that it was beginning to snow. I went to the 
window and saw that there was already a depth 
of two or three inches on the ground on the top 
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of the old snow. I wondered whether the hack 
that was coming to take me to the station would 
come on wheels or runners. 

It turned out that it did not come on either, 
for John, who had been sent out to engage a hack 
for me, came back and reported that there was 
not one to be had anywhere in town. They 
were all out, — on account of the storm, I suppose. 
I had an idea in case a sleigh had come, of not 
going inside of it to the station, but only of 
putting my trunk inside, and riding myself on the 
Henrietta, drawn behind. I was just going to 
propose that plan to my mother; but I thought 
that my father would say something more about 
“children” if I did, so I had not quite decided 
what to do when John came back. 

When he said that he could not get any hack, 
I said I did not care, for I could take my trunk 
to the station myself just as well as not, on board 
the Henrietta. 

So John went and brought a strong cord and 
lashed my trunk securely upon the sled. Then 
I strapped my knapsack on my back, bade my 
father and mother good-by, and set off. The 
Henrietta went through the snow, with my trunk 
for a deck-load, like a duck. The runners slipped 
along so easily that it seemed as if there was 
nothing at all on the sled. I could draw it with 
my little finger alone. I tried it. 

When I reached the dépéi it was snowing fast. 
The passengers came, some in sleighs and some 
in hacks, but they were all covered with snow, 
and they came into the ticket-office stamping and 
brushing their hats and clothes. I bought my 
ticket and had my trunk checked, but did not 
give the baggage-man my sled to check, for I 
had no idea of letting him have the Henrietta to 
knock about and bruise and batter in the baggage- 
car, among his trunks and boxes. So after I 
gave him my trunk, I watched my chance and 
smuggled the sled into the car, and hid it under 
the seat where I was going to sit. I looked out 
not to let the conductor see me carrying it in, 
for fear he should tell me it must go into the 
baggage-car, — though it was not any bigger than 
a great many of the valises and band-boxes that 
people put on the seats and under them, and so 
I had a right to take it with me in the car, — at 
least as good a right as other people had to take 
in their things. 

After I had put my sled and my knapsack in 
their places, — one on the seat and one under it, — 
I wen out on the platform of the car to see what 
was going on. ‘There was a lady coming leading 
a girl. The girl looked. pale and weak, as if she 
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had been sick. Her mother led her to the steps 
and said, “Go in, Dora, and find a seat while 
I get the tickets.” 

I thought it was very curious that her name 
was so much like mine. Dora and Dory are 
almost the same. [I told her I would find her a 
seat, and I held out my hand to her and helped 
her up the steps. She seemed pleased, though 
she did not speak. But she smiled a little, which 
I supposed was instead of thanking me. 

I found her a seat next in front of mine, and 
pretty soon her mother came with the tickets 
and sat down by her side. In a few minutes 
the train. started, though the car was not more 
than half-full... There was one car before ours 
which had a great many more in it than ours ; 
but I did not go into that car, for fear I should 
not find so good a chance there to put the Hen- 
rietta under a seat. 

It snowed faster and faster all the afternoon, 
and the air was so thick, and the snow beat 
against the windows so hard, that we could hardly 
see.out. Dora sat next to the window in the 
seat before me, and seemed very feeble. Her 
mother made a pillow for her with her muff, and 
put.it in the corner for Dora to lay her head 
against. By sitting at the outer end of my seat 
I cvuld see her face. Sometimes her eyes were 
shut, but once she them and looked at 
me and smiled. I: should have liked to speak 
to her, but I did not know exactly what to say. 
And, besides, I did not know but that she was 
trying to go to sleep. 

The. snow got deeper and deeper as evening 
came on, and several times we could feel that 
we.were going through quite deep drifts. The 
people from our car got out too, one after another, 
at the different stopping-places, and when at last 
we stopped at Walton, all that were left got out 
except Dora and her mother and I. I asked 
Dora’s mother whether I should not go and get 
her some refreshment, but she said No. She said 
they were only going about twenty miles further, 
and would be at home in an hour. But she 
was very much mistaken in this, as you will see 
very soon. 

When the train started again, we found that 
nobody had come back into our car. Whether 
those who had gone out had all stopped at that 
station, or whether they had gone into the forward 
car because there were more people there, and 
that made it more social, I don’t know. At any 
rate Dora and her mother and I were left in the 
rear car all to ourselves. 

The snow all the time grew deeper and deeper, 


and we went slower and slower. Several times 
we came to a full stop, and then by going upon 
the front platform and leaning out so as to look 
forward, I could see that the brakemen. were 
shoveling, by whieh I knew that we had got 
stuck in drifts. We had no snow-plow on, 
and so whenever the snow was very deep we 
got set, and there was nothing to do but to go to 
shoveling. 

Dora’s mother seemed pretty anxious at these 
times, though I did all I could to encourage and 
comfort her. I would come and tell her when- 
ever we got stopped what the men were doing, 
and how much more they had todo. They both 
seemed to like to have me do this. Indeed 
Dora’s mother told me that she was very glad 
indeed that I happened to be in the car with 
them. 

When we were going through woods I could 
see that the trees were loaded with snow, — for 
in the woods the wind does not blow, and the 
snow lodges where it falls. For the same reason 
there were never any drifts in the woods, and 
so we went along without stopping, but the snow 
was now getting so deep that we went very 
slowly. ‘There was nothing but the cow-catcher 
in front to push the snow away and break the 
road. 

Just before it became dark, a brakeman came 
through the car and lighted the lamps. It was 
beginning to be rather cold too, and so I went 
to put some more wood in the stove. There was 
only one stick left. I put thet in and asked 
the brakeman to bring us some more. 

“No,” said he, “the driver says we can’t 
have another stick. He says he doubts whether 
we have got wood enough left in the tender to 
carry us through to the next station.” 

When he had said this he went off at the for- 
ward door of the car, and shut the door after him 
with a slam. 

Pretty soon we began to go very slowly, and 
then at length stopped suddenly with a kind of 
a jerk. Dora started up very much frightened, 
but I told her not to be afraid ; that we had only 
stopped a moment and should go on again very 
soon. 

But we did not go on for some time, and 
so I said I would go out and see what was the 
matter. I went to the forward end of the car 
and opened the door, but the wind blew so hard 
and the air was so thick with snow that I could 
scarcely see. I could hear voices of men forward 
by the locomotive, and by standing on the steps 
and reaching out as far as I could, I could see 
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ditfily through the snow that there were a num- 
ber of men about the locomotive. Some of them 
were holding lanterns, and I could hear a ham- 
mering with a ringing sound, as if they were 
doing something to the machinery. 

So I went back and told Dora and her mother 
that something had happened, and I did not know 
what, but that I would go and see. 

Then I went out on the platform again and 
jumped off into the snow. It came up far above 
my knees. I wallowed through it forward to the 
locomotive. The wind blew and drove 
the snow into my face so that I could 
hardly see. I found that several of the 
passengers had got out before me from the 
forward car to see what was the matter. 
There was a fellow under the locomotive 
on his back, half-buried in the snow, try- 
ing to mend something or other that was 
out of order, turning up screws, and knock- 
ing with a hammer. There was another 
man under there too, holding a lantern. 
The steam was blowing off from a stop- 
cock on one side of the engine into the 
snow, tnelting a great hole in it, and mak- 
ing such a noise you could scarcely hear 
anything that was said. I asked two or | 
three of the passergers what was the 
matter, but they did not pay any atten- 
tion. At last I asked one of the men | 
that belonged to the engine, but all the 
answer I got was his telling me to get 
out of the way. 

There were two or three men shovel- 
ing out the snow just in front of the 
engine where there was a great drift. 
They were trying to open the way so 
that the engine could go on as soon 
as it was mended. But one of the men 
had got into difficulty with his shovel. 
The handle was off in consequence of a 
rivet having come out. He had got a 
nail to put in instead, but the nail re- 
quired to be driven in, and he had nothing to 
drive it with. 

The conductor saw him trying to crowd the 
nail in, and told him to go and get a hammer 
and drive it in. He said he could not get any 
hammer; the engine-man was using the only 
hammer he had. 

“Well, go and get something,” said the cun- 
ductor. “Or stay; I'll find something under 
one of the seats.” 

So the conductor went back to find something 
to drive the nail in with, and as I-began to feel 
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preity cold I went along with him. He looked 
under the seats near the end of our car, expecting 
to find some kind of a bar or bolt there, but there 
was none. 


“ Confound it!” said he. “I had an iron bar 


here a day or two ago, but it’s gone. You can’t 
have a piece of iron about nowadays as big as 
a tenpenny nail, but what somebody will carry 
it off. They ‘ll steal the very rails off the ties 
next.” 

He happened as he came out of the car to cast 
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his eye upon the coupling-bolt which connected 
our car with the one before it. 

“Ah!” said he, “I'll make this coupling- 
bolt do.” 

So he pulled the bolt out and went forward 
with it. I concluded that on the whole I would 
go forward again and see how the work was 
going on. The conductor gave the bolt to the 
shoveler and told him to drive his nail with it, 
and then to be sure and carry the bolt back and 
put it in its place. I saw and heard no more 
about the bolt then, but I learned afterward that 
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the shovel-man having heard the conductor say 
that he was going to get a bolt from under a seat, 
thought that he was to put this one under a seat, 
and he accordingly did so, and thus our car 
remained disconnected from the train and nobody 
knew it. If I had known it, I should have taken 
the bolt and put it in. But I did not know any 
thing about it. I had come back to my place in 
the car, and then we all three concluded to change 
our seat and go near the stove to keep warm, — 
for there was still some heat in the stove, although 
there was no more wood to put in. 

While we were getting settled in our new 
seats, we heard the bell ring on the locomotive, 
and a sound as if the train was taking a start. 
“There!” says I; “ we’re going.” 

But we did not go. Ourcar remained motion- 
less, and we could hear nothing but the howling 


and roaring of the wind and the beating of ‘the 
snow against the windows. 

We remained so for about a quarter of an 
hour, and then all at once thinking that I had 
not heard any sounds from the locomotive for 
some time, I concluded to go and take another 
observation. So I went to the forward end of 
the car, and opening the door, found to my 
consternation that the rest of the train — all 
but our car —had disappeared. The train had 
gone on and left us. There was nothing to be 
seen, even of the railroad. The track was en- 
tirely buried up, and nothing was in sight but 
one wide waste of snow, and that was only to 
be seen for a short distance; the air was so thick 
with the driving flakes that the wind was blowing 
along through the trees and over the ground like 
fury. | 





THE FUNNY LAND OF PLUCK. 


Far over the sea is a famous little country 
called Holland on the maps; but that name, even 
if it mean Hollow-land, or How-land? does not 
describe it half so well as this—The Funny 
Land of Pluck. 

Verily, a: queerer bit of earth was never 
shone upon by the sun nor washed by the tide. 
It is the oddest, funniest country that ever raised 
its head from the waves, (and, between ourselves, 
it does not quite do that,) the most topsy-turvy 
landscape, the most amphibious spot in the uni- 
verse, —— as the Man in the Moon can’t deny, — 
the chosen butt of the elements, and the laughing- 
stock of mankind. Its people are the strangest 
and drollest of all the nations ; and yet so plucky, 
so wise and resolute and strong, that “ beating 
the Dutch ” has become a by-word for expressing 
the limits of mortal performance. 

As for the country, it is not exactly anywhere ; 
at least it objects to staying long, just the same, 
in any one place, It may be said to lie around 
loose on the waters of a certain portion of Europe, 
playing a sort of bo-peep with its inhabitants ; 
now coming to the surface here and there to at- 
tend to matters, then taking a dive for change 
of scene, — and a most disastrous change it often 
proves. 

Rip Van Winkle himself altered less between 
his great sleeping and waking than Holland has, 
many a time, between sunset and dawn. lll its 
permanence and resolution seem to have been 


fairly soaked out of it, or rather to have drifted 
from the land into the people. Every field seems 
at a loss whether to turn into a pond or not, and 
the ponds are always trying to leave the country 
by the shortest cut. One would suppose that 
the only untroubled creatures would be the turtles 
and ducks, but no! strangest and most mysterious 
of all, every living thing in Holland seems to be 
thoroughly placid and content. 

Little children run about in fields where once 
their grandfathers sailed over the billows ; and 
youths and maidens row their pleasure-boats 
where their ancestors played at tag among the 
hay-stacks. When the tide sweeps unceremo- 
niously over Mynheer’s garden, he lights his pipe, 
takes his fishing-rod, and sits down on his back 
porch to try his luck. If his pet pond breaks 
loose and slips away, he whistles, puts up a dam 
so that it cannot come back, and decides what 
crop shall be raised in its vacant place. None 
but the Dutch could live so tranquilly in Holland; 
though, for that matter, if it had not been for the 
Dutch, we may be sure there would have been, 
by this time, no Holland at all. 

It is said that the Greenlanders, in spite of the 
discomforts of their country, become so very fond 
of it that even the extreme of cold is considered 
a luxury. In some such way, I suppose, the 
Hollander becomes infatuated with water. He 
deems no landscape, no pleasure-spot complete 


without it. It is funny to see the artificial pond, 
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that a Dutchman will have beneath his very 
window ; and funny, also, to see how soon the 
pond will try to look like land, by filming itself 
over with a coat of green. Many of the city 
people have little summer-houses, or pavilions, 





near the outskirts of the town. They are built 
just large enough for the family to sit in. Each 
zomerhuis, as it is called, is sure to be surrounded 
by a ditch, if indeed it is not built out cver the 
water. Its chief ornaments are its little bridges, 
its fanciful roof, and its Dutch motto painted over 
the entrance. Hither the family repair on sum- 
mer afternoons. Mynheer sips his coffee, smokes 
his pipe, and — gazes at the water! His vrouw 
knits or sews; and the children fish from the win- 
dows, or climb the little bridges, or paddle about 
in skiffs gathering yellow water-lilies. Near 
by, perhaps, they can hear some bargeman’s wife 
singing her cheery song while busied at her 
house-keeping, or rather home-keeping, for she 
lives on the canal-boat. That is her flower-garden 
glowing on a corner of the deck, quite unconscious 
that it is doing any thing queer in blooming over 
the water; in fact it is in much less danger of 
sinking there than it would be on shore. 

These oddities arise mainly from the fact that 
though mankind cannot help admiring this Land 
of Pluck, the ocean has always looked down 
upon. it. A large portion of Holland lies below 
the level of the sea, — in some places as much 
as twenty or thirty feet. Besides, the country 
abounds with lakes and: rivers that persist in 


swelling and choking and overflowing to such a 
degree that, as I said before, none but the Dutch 
could do any thing with them. All this disturbs 
a terrible phantom named Fog, who has a cousin 
in London. It often makes him rise like a great 
smoke over the land, shutting out the sunlight, 
and wrapping every thing and every body in a 
veil of mist, so that it is nearly as much as a 
person’s life is worth to venture out, for fear of 
tumbling into a canal. Many and many a poor 
Dutchman has walked blindly to his death while 
the phantom was about. Again, the greater part 
of Holland is so flat that the wind sweeps across 
it in every direction, putting the waters up to 
any amount of mischief, and blowing about all the 
dry sand it can find, heaping it, scattering it in 
the maddest possible way. 

What wonder the Dutch were created wise and 
plucky and strong? They have had to struggle 
for a very foothold upon the land of their birth. 
They have had to push back the ocean to pre- 
vent it from rolling in upon them. They have 
had to wall in the rivers and lakes to keep them 
within bounds. They have been forced to de- 
cide which should be land and which should be 
water, — forever digging, building, embanking, 
and pumping for dear existence. Added to this, 
they have had all that blowing sand in their 
mind’s eye for ages ;— never forgetting it, gov- 
erning its drifts, and where its vast, silent heap- 
ings (as in the great Dunes along the coast) 
have proved useful as a protection, they have 
planted sea-bent and other vegetation to fasten 
it in its place. Even the riotous wind has been 
made their slave. Caught by the long-armed 
windmills, it does their grinding, pumping, drain- 
ing, sawing. When it ceases to blow, those great 
white sleeves all over the country, hang limp and 
listless against the misty sky, or are tucked trimly 
out of sight; but let the first breath of a gale be 
felt, and straightway, with one flutter of prepara- 
tion, every arm is whirling as if the spirit of sev~ 
enty Dutchmen had taken possession of it. 

You can scarcely stand anywhere in Holland, 
without seeing from one to twenty windmills, 
They are built in the form of a two-storey tower, 
the second storey being smaller than the first, with 
a balcony at its base from which it tapers upward, 
until the cap-like top is reached. High up, near 
the roof, the great axis juts from the wall; and 
to this are fastened four prodigious arms, formed 
somewhat like ladders, bearing great sheets of 
canvas, whose business it is to catch the mischief, 
maker and set him at work. These mills stand 
like huge giants guarding thé country. . Their 
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bodies are generally of a dark red; and their 
heads, or roofs, are made to turn this way and 
that, according to the direction of the wind. 
Their round eye-window is always on a stare ; 
altogether, they seem to be keeping vigilant watch 
in every direction. Sometimes they stand clus- 
tered together; sometimes alone, like silent sen- 
tinels ; sometimes in long rows, like ranks of sol- 
diers. You see them rising from the midst of 
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factory-buildings, by the cottages, on the polders 
(the polders are lakes pumped dry and turned 
into farms), on the wharves, by the rivers, along 
the canals, on the dykes, in the cities —every- 
where! Holland would n’t be Holland without 
its windmills, any more -than it could be Holland 
without its dykes and its Dutchmen. 

A certain zealous dame is said to have once 
attempted to sweep the ocean away with a broom. 
The Dutch have been wiser than this. They are 
a slow and deliberate people. Desperation may 
use brooms, but deliberation prefers clay and 
solid masonry. So, slowly and deliberately, their 
great hill-like walls of cement and stone have 
risen to, breast the buffeting waves. 

These Holland dykes are among the wonders 
of the world. I cannot say for how many miles 
they stretch along the coast, and throughout the 
interior ; but you may be sure that wherever a 
dyke is needed to keep back the encroaching 
waters, there it is. Otherwise, nothing would be 
there; at least, ndthing in the form of land; 


nothing but a fearful illustration of the principal 
law of hydrostatics. If you do not know what 
that is, I would advise you to study Natural 
Philosophy, or — go to Holland. 

Sometimes the dykes, however carefully built, 
will “spring a-leak,” and if not attended to at 
once, terrible results are sure to follow. In 
threatened places guards are stationed at regular 
intervals, and a steady watch is kept up night 
and day. At the first signal of danger, every 
Dutchman within hearing of the startling bell 
is ready to rush to the rescue. When the weak 
spot is discovered, what do you think is used to 
strengthen it? What, but straw, — everywhere 
else considered the most helpless of all things in 
water! Yet straw, in the hands of the Dutch, 
has a will of its own. Woven into huge mats 
and securely pressed against the embankment, it 
defies even a rushing tide, eager to sweep over 
the country. 

These dykes form almost the only perfectly 
dry land to be seen. They are high and wide, 
with fine carriage-roads on top, sometimes lined 
with buildings and trees. Lying on one side of 
them, and nearly on a level with the edge, is 
the lake, canal, or river, as the case may be; on 
the other, the lowlands stretching damply along 
at their base, so that cottage roofs often are lower 
than the shining line of the water. Frogs squat- 
ting on the shore can take quite a bird’s-eye view 
of the landscape ; and tadpoles chuckle under the 
water, because they can flourish their tails higher 
than the tops of the willows near by. Horses 
look complacently down upon bell-towers; and 
men in skiffs and canal-boats can tell when they 
are passing their friend Dirk’s cottage only by 
seeing the smoke from its chimney; or perhaps 
by the cart-wheel that he has perched upon the 
peak of its overhanging thatched roof, in the hope 
that some stork would build her nest there, and 
so bring him good luck. 


A butterfly may take quite an upward flight 


in Holland, leaving flower and shrub and tree 
beneath her, and, after all, mount only to where 
a snail is sunning himself on the water’s edge ; or 
a toad may take a reckless leap from the land 
side of his eminence, and alighting on a tree-top, 
have to reach earth in monkey-fashion, by leaping 
from branch to branch ! 

To the birds skimming high over all, it must 
be a fanciful sight —this Holland. There are the 
fertile farms or polders, studded with cattle and 
bright-red cottages; short-waisted men, women, 
and children moving about in wide jackets and 
big wooden shoes; trees everywhere clipped into 
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fantastical shapes, with their trunks painted white, 
yellow, or brick-color ; country mansions too, and 
farm-houses gaudy with roofs of brightly tinted 
tiles. These are made of a kind of glazed 
earthenware, and look as if all the pie-dishes in 
the country were lapped in rows on top of the 
buildings. Then the great slanting dykes, with 
their waters held up as if to catch the blue of 
the sky; the ditches, canals, and rivers trailing 
their shining lengths in every direction; the 
thousands of bridges, little and big; the sluice- 
gates, canal-locks, and windmills; the silvered 
and golden weather-cocks perched on one foot, 
and twitching right and left to show their con- 
tempt for the wind. All this, as you must know, 
makes the sun jeweler-in-chief to the landscape. 
It shines and glitters and trembles with motion 
and light. Yet that is only one way of looking 


at it. A low-spirited bird might still see only 
marshes and puddles. Or one of the practical, 
every-day sort might notice only commonplace 
things, — such as the country roads paved with 
yellowish brick ; cabbage plots scarcely greener 
than the ponds nestling everywhere among the 
reeds ; cottages, with roofs ever so much too big 


_ tails.” 


= they see nothing terrible in small boys. 


» in secret league. 
; nest is not softer nor warmer than the Dutch 
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the round-sterned craft by the cities, with their 
gilded prows and gayly painted sides ; trekschuiten, 
or water-omnibuses, plying up and down the canals 
for the conveyance of passengers; brown-sailed 
pakschuiten, or water-carts, for carrying coal and 
merchandise upon these same water-roads ; barges 
loaded with peat; pleasure-boats with their showy 
sails; the little skiffs, the rafts, the chip-boats 
launched by white-haired urchins kneeling in the 
mud! All this must form an odd scene, indeed, 
especially to a bird that has travelled much and 
“seen the world.” 

Then, mingling confusedly with masts and 
windmills and sails are the long rows of willows, 
beeches, and elms, planted on the highways wher- 
ever root-hold can be found or manufactured ; 
the stiff, symmetrical gardens, with their nodding 
tulips and brilliant shrubs ; the great white storks 
flying to and fro with outstretched neck and legs, 
busily attending to family needs; water-fowl 
dipping with soft splashings into the tide; rabbits 
scudding here and there; water-rats slyly slip- 
ping into their crannies, and bright water-insects 
rocking at the surface on reed and tangleweed. 
Seeing all this, our birds have not seen half; but 
they have ample time to look ; for bird-life is not 
the uncertain thing in Holland that it is here. 
They are citizens loved and respected, and pro- 
tected by rigorous laws. Stones are not thrown 
at their heads, nor “salt sprinkled upon their 
They are not afraid of guns, for the law 
has its eye on the gunners ; and, strangest of all ! 
Young 
eyes, to be sure, often peep into their nests; but 


the owners have been taught not to rob nor 


Women-mothers and bird-mothers are 
Indeed, the softest, warmest 


molest. 


Mi heart has proved itself to the birds. 





for them, perched upon wooden legs to keep them 
from sinking in the marsh; and horses wearing 
wide, stool-like shoes for the same reason. Or 
they might watch the wagons bumping along 
with drivers sitting outside, kicking the funny 
little crooked pole ; or horses yoked three abreast 
dragging obstinate loads; or women and boys 
harnessed to long towing-ropes meekly drawing 
their loads of market stuff down the canal. 

Then there are the boats, large and small, of 
every possible Dutch style: wonderful ships made 
to breast the rough seas of the coast; fishing- 


smacks (smak schepen) heavy with fresh murders ; 


_ When winter comes and the little songsters — 
and their greedy cousins, the storks — have flown 
away in search of warmer quarters, the country 
is still in a glitter, for its waters are frozen : — 
“ The keen, clear air — the splendid sight — 
We waken to a world of ice, 
Where all things are enshrined in light, 
As by some genie’s quaint device. 
’T is Winter's jubilee — this day, 
His stores their countless treasures yield; 
See how the diamond glances play 
In ceaseless blaze from tree and field! ”’ 


Then all Holland puts on its skates, and gets 
atop of its favorite water, which before it has 
only dabbled in. Every body, young and old, 
goes skimming and sliding along the canals, over 
the lakes, and on the rivers, — 
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“and as they sweep, 
On sounding skates, a thousand different ways 
In circling poise, swift as the winds along, 
The then gay land is maddened all to joy.” 

The entire country is one vast skating-ground. 
No need of red balls to tell the people that every 
thing is ready. They know in their land winter 
means ice, — and good solid ice too, — sometimes 
for three months together. Then come out 
the ice-boats and sleds, and sliding-chairs and 
ysbreekers. ‘These last, as you may guess by 
pronouncing the word, are provided with spikes 
for breaking passages through the ice to enable 
barges and other vessels to pass. They are 
sometimes used by hand, and sometimes are made 
very large and heavy, and drawn by as many as 
twenty or even thirty horses. There is always 
a great sensation among the boys when the big 
ice-breaker comes out for the first time in the 
season. The great crashing thing inspires them 
with wonder and admiration; yet with all its 
might it can cut only a narrow pathway for the 
boats. The main face of the country belongs to 
the skaters. 


For miles and miles the glassy ice spreads its 
mirror under the blinking and dazzled sun. Every- 
where is one shining net-work of slippery high- 
way. Who would walk or ride then? Not one. 
Doctors skate to their patients; clergymen to 
their parishioners ; market-women to town with 
baskets upon their heads. Laborers go skimming 
by stooping beneath their tools, and tradespeople 
busily planning the day’s affairs; fat old burgo- 
masters, too, with gold-headed canes cautiously 
flourished to keep them in balance; laughing 
girls with arms entwined about each other’s waists; . 
long files of young men shouting as they pass; 
children with school-satchels slung over their 
shoulders, — all whizzing by, this way and that, 
until you can see nothing but the flashing of 
skates, and a rushing confusion of color — unless 
you chance to be an American trying to rival the 
wondrous skating of the Dutch, and then you 
may, at any moment, see stars, perhaps a meteoric 
shower — who can tell ? 

Mary E. Dopcr. 


[To be concluded in the next Number.] 





OLD SALLY BANKS. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


As I look back upon the years of my child- 
hood, and remember the people and the events 
which then possessed the strongest interest for 
me, I think our village must have been the 
abode of an unusual number of odd personages ; 
creatures whom we call “ characters ;” whose pe- 
culiarities, pictured by Dickens or our own Ir- 
ving, would make their lives immortal. 

Among these there was one little old woman, 
whose weird face and figure often rises before 
me. Her name was Sally Banks; and 1 seem 
to see her now, as she walked, shuffled, hob- 
bled, — what shall I call it? — past our house, 
with a basket of berries or herbs to sell. A 
little, wrinkled, wizened creature, with a face 
brown and shriveled as a baked apple, out of 
which looked two small, bleared, uncertain eyes ; 
whether gray, black, or blue, I cannot tell. I only 
know that if their glance ever rested for a mo- 
ment. upop me, I felt afraid I should suddenly 
find myself changed into a black cat or a horned 
owl, doomed to hoot my life out in a gloomy for- 
est. What gave her eyes this peculiar expres- 
sion? It was not a squint; she was neither 


cross-eyed nor wall-eyed; but it was said that 
while with one eye she kept a sharp lookout on 
the present, with the other she had tie power of 
looking back into the past, or far forward into 
the dim future, to discern events of which no one 
else had any presentiment ; for she was a fortane- 
teller, and for a bit of money, or a paper of tea, 
she would impart to any credulous visitor her 
knowledge of the good or evil which the future 
held in store for them. 

Her age no one knew; if she had ever been 
a baby, like other mortals, there was no one liv- 
ing who could remember the time, and she always 
refused to impart any knowledge which she may 
herself have possessed on the subject ; so when I 
first remember her, it was said that she was over 
one hundred years old, and I fully believed the 
story. She lived many years after this, and did 
not seem to change at all in appearance; but I 
did not wonder in the least at that, for it was my 
opinion that she had sprung from some mysteri- 
ous, awful race of witches that must once have 
inhabited the dark forest which formed the back- 
ground to the tiny hut in which she then lived, 
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and that she probably still held secret communion 
with them, and knew some charm by which her 
uncanny life might be prolonged forever. 

In a field and grove beyond Sally’s little black 
house our fairest May-flowers grew ; and I well 
remember how we children used to creep along 
noiselessly, keeping close to the further side of 


the road, while we watched anxiously, fearing to 
see the small door open and disclose to us the lit- 
tle witch. Very often we did meet her, and then 
I watched her eagerly, though timidly, for my 
childish curiosity was always bent upon making 
some new discovery in regard to her. As she 
approached, her eyes were always bent upon the 
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ground ; a faded silk handkerchief tied beneath 
the chin partly covered the wild, gray locks of 
hair, the ends of which were floating in the wind, 
while a piece of an old patch-work bed-quilt was 
wrapped around hér stooping shoulders. She al- 
ways used a cane in walking, and at a little dis- 
tance it might have been mistaken for the broom 
with which she meant to “sweep the cobwebs from 
the sky.” Her faded skirts were short and scant, 


and as she hobbled nearer her feet were seen to 
be turned around, so that the back of the heels 
met at every step. A strange reason was given 
for this deformity, — a story so in character with 
the weird looks of the little Fortune-Teller, that 
we children placed implicit confidence in it. 

It was said that long ago, years and years be- 
fore this, she had had a lover: some mortal man 
had dared to pay her earthly attentions of devo 
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tion, and nearly lost his life for his folly; for one 
night he had in some way offended ker, when, as 
they stood talking together in her little room, a 
trap-door suddenly opened at his feet, disclosing a 
black pit whose depih he could not guess, while 
Sally at the same instant seized his arm and 
pushed him so hard, that he would have fallen 
into it if the door had not shut as by a miracle, 
catching both poor Sally’s feet as it fell, and hold- 
ing her fast, while the frightened man ran away, 
to return no more to his terrible sweetheart. He 
owed his escape to the malice of some evil spirit 
whom Sally had offended, and I do not know how 
the unfortunate woman was released from the 
cruel hold of the door, but from this time her 
ankles remained twisted, and she had to hobble 
through life, severely punished for her ill temper. 
As I grew older I began to question whether the 
future held for me any of the adventures of love 
and romance which blessed the lives of the hero- 
ines of whom I liked to read. I felt a desire to 
consult Sally about it; I was curious, too, to see 
this phase of her character; so one pleasant af- 
ternoon I proposed to a young friend that we 
should visit her in her own home, that mysterious 
little black hut, the inside of which we had never 
seen. Arming ourselves with a small paper of 
tea, which was coin more valuable in her eyes 
than any other, we walked up the wild road and 
past the tall piné-trees, whose dark shadows once 
seemed so terrible to me. Even now a feeling of 
awe came over me, as we stood upon the threshold 
of Sally’s house, an abode so small that it seemed 
as if the little woman must have stood in the cen- 
tre of it while the carpenters built it up around 
her, or perhaps the size of her apartment may 
have stunted her growth; she may have been 
left in it while a child, and not have dared to out- 
grow it. My faint knock did not receive an 
immediate response. We heard sounds of dishes 
rattling and furniture moving, and then the door 
was opened a few inches, and Sally’s strange eyes, 
overlooking the hooked nose and chin, peered out 
at us suspiciously. I told her we had come to 
have our fortunes told, and then the door closed a 
little as she muttered something about not being 
able to do it that day; but with sudden energy 
and daring I pushed open the door a little, at the 
same time thrusting my paper of tea forward; its 
fragrance did for us what no words could have 
done, — the weird fextures almost smiled, and the 
door stood wide open to admit us. She closed it 
again, however, the instant we stood within, and 
to our alarm bolted it securely. 

Though this was many years ago, I can re- 
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member the appearance of that little room in every 
particular, — a dingy univiting bed fitted into one 
corner of it, filling up very nearly half the room, 
and near its head stood a large red wooden 
chest, in regard to the contents of which I imme- 
diately felt a strong curiosity. Opposite the 
chest against the wall stood a pine table, on which 
dirty dishes, old mittens, rags, bones, and crumbs 
were mingled confusedly, while the fourth side of 
the room was quite taken up by the large chim- 
ney, the crowning feature of the room. It was 
just such a chimney as a witch ought to have, 
for she could at any minute fly right up to the 
sky, which was plainly to be seen as one stood 
upon the hearth. A large iron pot hung upon a 
hook above the fire, in which I imagined Sally to 
be concocting some magical drink of herbs, a 
charm, perhaps, to put to sleep some unlucky 
wanderer in the woods. I made up my mind to 
refuse the drink stoutly, should she, feigning hos- 
pitality, offer it to me. Upon the shelf over the 
fire-place lay her old clay pipes and a paper of 
tobacco, with a broken pitcher filled with pump- 
kin seeds, a few herbs, and a dirty iron candle- 
stick with the end of a tallow candle in it. But 
while I made these minute observations with a 
mind intent upon discovering strong points of 
dissimilarity between Sally and other mortals, she 
was bustling about, dusting chairs for us, and mut- 
tering excuses for the untidy appearance of her 
room, very much as any other simple country 
woman might have done; and when we were 
seated, she opened the big chest to find her cards, 
and to our great amusement began pulling out 
sundry articles, — a soiled dress, some boots, a 
string of onions, some ragged clothes, a few cook- 
ies, a tallow candle, a comb, and a few dishes, — 
and then came the cards, so smeared, smoked, and 
greasy, that the faces were hardly distinguisha- 
ble. 

Then Sally replaced her treasures in the chest, 
and after first examining our hands attentively, 
shuffled her cards, and told us not to speak or 
laugh, but to wish, and think of nothing else, till 
the fortunes were told. Then shutting her right 
eye, confirming us in the belief that she could see 
into the future only with the left one, and shak- 
ing her head, with many mysterious mutterings, 
which seemed to call to her aid some unseen 
power, she showed me my wish again and again, 
lying in strange conjunction, as she thought, with 
other cards. 

“ See ! there ’s your wish, and it don’t happen 
to every girl to have her wish come in such a 
place ; that Il bring you a sum of money in a let- 
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ter, and youll be mighty glad to get it, Now 
here ’s your wish again, and there’s two young 
fellows after you, and you’ll like the light-com- 
plected one that’s in hearts, but the other is dread- 
ful jealous. But you’il be careful, for young men 
is dangerous things, and there’s a many ways of 
marrying. There’s marrying for money, and 
gowns, and ribbens, and such things, and then 
your man will be too stingy to give ’em to ye, 
and he’ll abuse ye, and ye ’ll be miserable; and 
there’s marrying to get something to do, and you ’ll 
have enough of that in quick time ; and then 
there ’s marrying ’cause you think a man ’ll break 
his heart if you don’t, but it’s a lie — there ain’t no 
danger at all of that ; and then there’s marrying 
for love, and that’s most always the worst of all, 
for you ’ll think it’s love on both sides when ’t ain’t, 
and find your mistake when it ’s too late, — and 
marrying ain’t what it’s cracked up to be anyhow ; 
but you ‘Il marry the man that goes in hearts, 
and you ‘ll take a journey across the water,” and 
80 on. 

I cannot remember all she said, but I know 
that her words were not very cheering to young 
girls who liked the bright side of life, and we left 
the little hut so awed and impressed with the idea 
that life was, under any circumstances, a wretched 
thing, that it took a long walk and a good game 
of base-ball to disperse the clouds Sally had spread 
over us, and give us the sunshine again. This 
was many years ago, and I have been obliged to 
make up my mind that Sally was a humbug after 
all; for the light-complected man has never come 
for me, and I have done expecting either him or 
the voyage, which I have longed for ardently ; but, 
—shall I confess it? — to this day I never re- 
ceive a letter of unusual thickness that I do not 
at once think of Sally, and. open it cautiously, 
half expecting to find the promised money. I 
have even thought since that Sally’s mind may 
not always have been superior to prejudice, and 
that the predictions she uttered may have been 
somewhat colored by the feelings her questioner 
had been so fortunate or unfortunate as to excite 
in her before she began to practice the mysteries 
of her art ; for I remember that as I stood in 
a friend’s door-yard one summer afternoon, with 
a merry party with whom I had been dining, we 
saw Sally’s droll little figure approaching, bring- 
ing a basket of berries to sell as usual, when one 
wild girl suggested that we should call her in and 
have a little fun, in hearing each other’s fortunes. 
Sally eyed us all suspiciously as we joined in beg- 
ging her to come in, promising her money and tea 
if she would oblige us, and she consented rather 
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reluctantly. Most of us knowing her peculiari- 
ties, and feeling somewhat afraid of her tongue, 
listened quietly to her original phraseology and 
absurd prophecies ; but the one who had proposed 
inviting her in was too full of fun to be still; she 
laughed at Sally too openly, receiving more than 
one threatening scowl in return, and as she mis- 
chievously touched Sally’s old bonnet (forgetting 
the eye that looked, as I had thought when a 
child, from the back of her head as well as the 
front), Sally turned suddenly upon her and fiercely 
called her an impudent hussy, and bade her be 
quiet. Her words had their desired effect, but 
Sally could not forget the injury; and when her 
offender stepped forward in her turn to learn what 
her future might be in life, Sally gave her such 
mountains of trouble, such enemies to deal with, 
sickness, poverty, and misfortune of every kind, 
that it was most amusing to hear it ; and when she 
pronounced the words so hateful to a girl of six- 
teen, “ There’s no husband at all for you in the 
cards; you'll be an old maid,” her spite was so 
apparent, that we all joined in a hearty laugh, 
and told her we had heard enough for that day. 

A year or two before her final disappearance 
from earth, an accident, singular and not a little 
amusing, befell her. She had walked two or three 
miles from home to gather blackberries, and ‘was 
returning, trudging along the track of the railroad 
with her well-filled basket upon her arm, when 
swift around an abrupt curve at the foot of the 
hill from which she had just descended, came the 
rushing train close upon her. The short, sharp 
scream of alarm fell unheeded upon Sally’s deaf 
old ears, and in a twinkling the cow-catcher lifted 
her off her feet, tossed her high in the air, like a 
dry leaf in the autumn wind, for her weight was 
not much greater. Then over and over she 
whirled, scattering her berries around her, as she 
flew like an aged goddess of Autumn, and floated 
down a steep bank, across a ditch, and over a 
wall, where she at last landed safely on a bed of 
buttercups in a meadow near by. The startled 
cows stood stone still in dumb amazement at her 
most unlooked-for descent among them. Recov- 
ering her breath and looking around her she per- 
ceived the retreating train, and began to realize 
gradually what an escape she had had, or, as she 
related in her own homely language : — 

“ When I come to, and looked about me, I see 
the cars a-goin’ down the track, and then I knew 
what had happened to me. At first I supposed 
of course I was dead, but I felt of my arms and 
I felt of my legs, and thinks I to myself, if I 
really was dead I should n’t know nothing about 
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it, so I just picked up my stick and my basket 
and come home ; but if I had n’t been so light, I 
should have been killed on the spot: as it was, 
I had lost all my berries.” 

The winter of 18— was one of unusual sever- 
ity. I well remember those long weeks of pierc- 
ing winds and drifting snows, how persistently 
the icicles clung to the naked vines around our 
door, how the children struggled through the 
drifts on their way to school, with what aching 
fingers and toes they began their morning lessons. 
There was no skating that winter. The river and 
ponds were buried hopelessly deep beneath the 
ever-falling snow. Ah! how the poor must have 
suffered with their scanty wood-piles and broken 
windows. I was sitting one afternoon at our lit- 
tle parlor window, watching the descending flakes 
on the tall fir-trees opposite, as they rocked in 
the driving wind, when down the long street 
came, slowly plowing through the drifts, the old 
gray horse of the sexton, dragging the familiar 
old-fashioned black hearse which I had so often 
watched, hushed and awe-stricken, as it turned 
into the little village graveyard. I looked for 
the accustomed train of mourning friends that 
should have followed it, but I found only Parson 
Brewster comfortably tucked into his old covered 
sleigh, and drawn by his sober-pacing old bay 
mare. What could it mean? Who so forlorn that 
he must be buried under the heaping snow, with- 
out one friend to mourn him? Alas! the question 
seemed to answer itself, —“It is only a pauper, 
that nobody knows.” 

A few weeks later we heard that old Sally 
Banks had been found dead in her bed, one bit- 
ter, bitter morning, and had been buried in that 
driving snow-storm. 

Could it be, I asked myself, that she had really 
died at last, and been buried like other people ? 


Might it not be, rather, that, leaving some delu- 
sive semblance of her old body behind her, she 
had in reality ridden off upon her broomstick in 
that wintry hurricane ? 

One morning in early spring, a few weeks later, 
tempted by the summer blue of the sky, and the 
almost summer warmth of the sun, I strolled up 
the rocky road toward the haunts of my child- 
hood, where hepaticas first open their pretty blue 
eyes to see if the snow is really gone, and the 
sweet scent of May-flowers steals up the sunny 
slopes of the hills, or mingles with the delicious 
odors of the old pine woods, and came to the spot 
where Sally Banks’s little hut had stood for so 
many years, and lo! there was no -hut there. 
Could I have mistaken the place? I rubbed my 
eyes in amazement, and looked attentively about 
me. No; there were the tall pines which had 
shaded her door, singing a mournful requiem, I 
thought, for the poor little old woman, and the 
forest rising dark and gloomy as ever in the 
background. What could have become of the 
little house? Had the odd creature taken a 
fancy to be buried in it, preferring it to a com- 
mon coffin? It was almost small enough for such 
a purpose. Or had it been caught up in a whirl- 
wind with its owner in it, and sailed away on the 
clouds to some other haunted forest, where Sally 
was still living, with other earth-bound spirits ? 
This last seemed to me the most probable solu- 
tion of the mystery. I had so long cherished the 
idea that she was “uncanny,” that I could not 
believe, even now, that her death was the com- 
mon death of all; and I lingered regretfully on 
the spot, mourning that this interest of my child- 
hood had dropped out of my life, and musing 
upon all that I could recollect of the life of that 
strange little woman. MH. 





SENSE AND NONSENSE. 


OUR RHAPSODIES. 
“Dear Youna Peorte — Now that the summer 
begins and brings you together in little parties, you 
will perkaps like to learn a pleasant way of passing 
an. hour. 

Provide yourselves, then, with paper and pencils, 
and let each propose a word, (which should be a 
noun,) until you have a list of a dozen or so. These 
words are then to be introduced into a “ rhapsody,” 
either prose or verse, at the option of the writer. 


When all are finished, let them be read aloud for the 
general amusement. 

You will understand how to proceed after reading 
our rhapsodies, which were written a few evenings 
ago, by a party of friends sojourning for a season 
together. When the proposal to attempt so formidable 
a@ pastime was first made, almost every body exclaimed 
against it as too hard. You will see, however, that 
we succeeded in affording each other no little amuse- 
ment. Of course there was not time to revise or 
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correct ; each rhapsody is seut you exactly as it was 
written ; you will see that by accident some words 
were omitted; you will also see a good deal to 
criticize if you are in a critical mood. We hope, how- 
ever, that you will give us credit for a good deal of 
ingenuity, and some benevolence, since we make you 
sharers in our pleasure. You will see how incongruous 
were the words we had to manage, by noting those 
in italics. 

P. 8.—If you like our rhapsodies well enough to 
want to hear from us again, we will send you our 
“ Inspiration ” also. 

Your friend, 


SUSANNA. 


THE MOSQUITO AND THE BRIGADIER. 


Ar dead of night a :osquito broke 

His rest, and the gallant Brigadier woke. 
The waxing moon was climbing higher ; 
The tallest tree, like cathedral spire, 

Scarce screened its locomotive rise. 

Softly — piano — through the skies, 

Up to the towering mountain peak ! 

Our hero looked — he did not speak — 

He seized a candle by the bed — 

His lemon-colored wrapper spread 

About his manly form, and put 

A worsted slipper on each foot, 

Seized a clean towel, that great rarity 
Left by the housemaid in unwonted charity, 
Then fiercely smote the wall with such success, 
That one mosquito perished more or less. 


Once a mosquito thought he ’d take a ride, 

So he buckled a great big sword to his side, 

Strutted and swelled, and said,“ Let every body 
here 

Understand at once that I’m a Brigadier. 

He looked up at the moon: what are you doing 
there, — 

I should like to know, Miss Madam, why you should 
always stare ? 

Why, you ’re nothing, ma’am, to me. I can drive a 
bishop wild : 

I can make a mother slap the very forehead of her 
child ! 

I once entered a cathedral, and set every soul agog, 

When before they were sitting each as stupid as 

a log. 

Why, I’ve heard some say they ’d rather hear a 
locomotive screech 

Than to listen to my singing and my dainty little 
speech ! 

And yet there ’s no piano can breathe so soft a note 

As those that on the air my wings can make to float. 

Oh you ought to see me fly round a candle, when at 
night 

Some foolish wretches fancy they rhapsodies can 
write ! 





To see their woful faces, you would actually think 

They never had aught sweeter than lemon-juice to 
drink ! 

They ’d better stick to wursted work, and toil in 
charity — 

Success perhaps they ’d find in mediocrity.” 


Abou Ben Humbug, may his tribe decrease, 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within his bedroom window come 

A large mosquito, making himself to hum. 
Exceeding drink had made Ben Humbug tight, 
And bold as any Brigadier for fight ; 

And as the moon was shining somewhat bright, 
He said with voice like a cathedral choir, 

Or locomotive whistle, “ Hey, high-flyer ! 

Of what piano have you stole the keys ? 

Go to some distant mountain, if you please.” 
The sage mosquito answered, “ Nay, not so ; 

I saw your candle with its genial glow, 
A peal of thunder made me fairly reel, 
But here I scent your fragrant lemon-peel 
His worsted night-cap Abou seized and said, 

“ Write me as one who, when he is in bed, 
Desires to sleep, and has no sort of charity 
For a mosquito — though so great a rarity.” 
Slap went the night-cap with prodigious stress, 
The insect bit and vanished with success / 


'” 


The mosquito made a violent attack upon the 
Brigadier, while he was sitting in a sentimental mood, 
watching the moon shining upon the cathedral ; he 
finally retreated to the parlor, where he heard some 
of his favorite airs being played on the piano, but 
his enemies then came in swarms from the mountain, 
having been attracted by the light of the candle. 
Being almost in a state of desperation, he was advised 
to apply lemon-juice, and wrapping himself in a 
worsted net, he found a seat of refuge on the cow- 
catcher of a locomotive. A sister of charity, seeing 
him in this precarious situation, shouted herself hoarse 
at the conductor of the train, who supposed her only 
anxious about the safety of the Brigadier, but her 
chief object was to ask if he had found the lemon- 
juice a Success. 


There was once a mosquito who was an old bach-+ 
elor; added to this he was as cross, as peevish, and 
as disagreeable as any mosquito you ever met. His 
temper had become so soured by age, that his chief 
aim in this world had become that of vexing and 
annoying every one he met. In order to fulfill his 
wishes successfully he resolved to take a long journey, 
promising himself the pleasure of numerous persecu- 
tions. Behold then our mosquito set forth on his 
travels. The first person he encountered was a 
Brigadier, —same Brigadier was asleep in the cars. 
Mosquito walks up and slyly stings — Brigadier quiet 
— mosquito stings again — Brigadier jumps and 
strikes his own face — mosquito retires to compose 
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himself — mosquito comes up slowly, bites several 
times more — Brigadier starts up, knocks down 
hat, throws arms wildly in all directions, strikes 
himself and air —ends up with, “ Confound that 
mosquito !” 

The Afoon was shining in the silent night, 

Sending its rays so soft, so clear, so bright, 

And shedding all around a gentle light 

Upon a thing of power and strength and might — 

A cathedral of lofty mien and height. 

At this sweet spot our friend descended. He 
lingered gazing at the departed /Jocomotive, thinking 
with pleasure of the pain he had inflicted. Suddenly 
he started, the notes of a piano struck his ear, and 
also many voices. Hastening to the spot, he found, 
as he expected, a school. 

Now every one here knows, 

That he who to a public school goes 
Must not stir nor wink, 

Must not move nor blink. 

So it happened that the mosquito lit on Jimmy’s 
nose; but Jimmy dared not move. Teacher said, 
“ Spell Mountain.” M—O—U —Jimmy dances, 
bobs his head, screws his mouth. Teacher furious — 
“ What are you doing there, sir? Stop making faces 
at me — go down to the foot of the class, sir.” Jimmy 
cries. Mosquito is happy. Thus he went on, and 
time would fail me to teil of all he did, but you will 
be delighted to hear that in his endeavors to plague 
an old lady, he flew into a lemon-colored candle-flame, 
and was never seen again. 

He was worsted you see; 

But { am sure you'll agree, 
That in strict charity 

I could not do less 

Than wish him poor success." 


This play of Rhapsodies reminds us of another 
which does not require pen and paper, and may be 
played by any company, as for instance, a number 
of little girls in a sewing-circle. The first begins 
to tell a story, making up as she goes along, but sud- 
denly leaves the hero or heroine in some predicament, 
and the next must go right on with the story out of 
her head, and, when she pleases, stop suddenly and 
turn over the fortunes of the hero or heroine to her 
neighbor. So it goes round the circle, and each tries 
as ingeniously as possible to make the story move on, 
and to leave something for the next to tell. 

There is also a game, which, perhaps, grew out of 
making anagrammatic enigmas, called Verbaneum ; 
but it is not necessary to give it so learned a title. 
Each member of the company is provided with paper 
and pencil, and some word agreed upon, as SoraTupr, 
let us say, is written by each at the head of his 
paper. For three, four, or five minutes, as may be 
agreed, each writes upon his paper all the words, be- 
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ginning with S, which he can make out of the eight 
letters, using each letter once only. These words must 
all be such as can be found in the Dictionary. They 
will be, so, sit, set, sot, sod, slit, slid, sled, slide, stile, 
soil, solid, stolid, studio, stole, site, and no Goubt ever 
so many more. When the time is up, one begins to 
read aloud his list, spelling the word. If each of the 
others have the word, it counts nothing for any one ; 
if all but one have it, it counts one for each of the 
rest ; if all but two, then two for each, and so on, 
those not having it counting nothing. The word is 
then scratched out, and the next word taken. When 
this reader and speller has finished his list, his neigh- 
bor takes any words which he has that have not been 
read, and so it goes round. The same process is 
carried on with words that can be made up out of 
Solitude that begin with O, and so on. The one 
who counts up the most marks at the end is the 
winner. Solitude is perhaps rather a long word to 
use. The most convenient words are those which are 
made: up of vowels and liquids chiefly, as garden, car- 
pet, anger. 


ANSWERS TO CHARADES IN THE LAST NUMBER 
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ILLUSTRATED CHARADE: WHOLE WORD. 


Scriptural Enigmas. —1. See 1 Samuel xix. 13. — 
2. See 1 Samuel vi. 7, 10,12. Charade. — Exile. 















































There was a little man, 
And he had a little gun, 
And his bullets were made of lead, lead, lead ; 
He went to the brook, 
And saw a little duck, 
And he shot it through the head, head, head. 
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He carried it home 
To his old wife Joan, 
And bid her a fire to make, make, make; 
To roast the little duck 
He had shot in the brook, 
And be’d go and fetch the drake, drake, drake. 








